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tthe Polite Academy, 


ch of "BEHAVIOUR 


Young GiitLEEN and L41187 


Intended as a Foundation for good Manners and 


polite Addreſs, in Maſters and Miſſes, 

CAnNTAINING, 
I, The * and 2 of a genteel ke. 
haviour and agreeab! 
II. Some Rules and Ob ations, for moral Be- 
haviour in young Eadies; very "neceflary to be 
inculcated while at he Boarditig-School, in 
order to be prattis'd 


Occaſions in Liſe, ES 
IV. Some Directions for an eajy Pres © arts, 


in Walking, Saluting, making a Curichj, wr 


dancing the Minuet. 

v. Some Obſervations on the real Uſe and Advan-. 
tages of Dancing, by Mr. Lock and the Chevalier 
De Ramſay ; with ſome very neceſſaty 8 
tions by an eminent Maſter. 

floſtrated with twelve Coppet-Plate Oy beau. 

fully engraved, | 8 
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ep they come from it, 5 
HI. Directions for good MuRners, agreeable Be- 
haviour, and polite Addreſs, on moſt 8 
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1 A). 4 821 A 
'Govraypsres in General: 
oY 15 f 7 ALSO, To. 


N Parents, Guardians, and all ho 
dave the/Care of Children. 


4% . A addreſs'd this little 
48 J Fad to you, becauſe it 
| . your Hands it will, we 
be cohvey'd to the Hittle 
nes, for whoſe Service it is writ- 
The Inſtructions it contains, 


8 


are calculated for their Tears, and 
their 


r Neceſſities; adapted to their 
render Underftandings ** ſuited 
to their firft Accomp ſichments: T6 8 
. ( hall "appeal, erg 92 
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: Gov ; Latest in Generel 


. ide Kireſs'd this- ths 

you, becauſe it 
N N Your Hands it will, we 
Hape 1 Es to che tle 
hole Service it is writ- 

'1 ne nſtructions i it contains, 
ave calculatht'for their Years, 181 
their Neceſſities; adapted to their 
tender Underſtandings and: ſuited 
fo 0 Accomp fich mentrt 'To 
81 1 "appeal, whether we. 48 


ILL D E De ATI: N. 
| have in Matter and. in ee fit: 
ted the Whole to its dre 
Purpolt, CS 13 7 
What we havs 0 05 do, is 
at once to inyite them to read, and 
form them to a decent and agree- 
able Behaviour; to lead them to 
Politeneſs;” througk the Paths of 
e and aceuſtom bm 
at Oncè to underitanc 
| and practiſe. NY 
50 ments of the Nine 
a/popr., Appearance, in. the Perſen 
who is feficient in good Breeding 
and. whatever be , the Cauſe, thi 
Teacher Hears the RE” 5 
1 hk ren ders it the Intereſt c 
al chaye the. vgs © 
You 30 form them early to * | 
ite Carriage; and for that Pur. 
Poſe is this erformance, which we | 
now 


Ls 0% * 
2 
1 
67 


DEDIOGAT TO x. 


now addreſs to you. According 
to its real Uſe, we requeſt you to 
give it Four LyotecTion, and ] En- 


and we ar re-ſenſible your Judgment 
not be miſled to form a wropg 
Opinion of it, nor your Candor 
and + uſtice b ac kward to declare 


| 22 our mot obedient 


bumble Servants 
| The Avrgoxs. 
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T } 


92 Til The AbvanTAGEs of 
A: Gravery Banavioua 


Y.0.U NG. E ADLES, 


F 
. 


YOUNG NLO Virtue and 
good Senſe, will never think it 
beneath her Care and Study to cultivate 
the Gracgs of her dutward Mien and 
Figure, which contribute ſo conſidet- 
ably towards making her Behavigi 
acceptable: For as from the happy $8 
N of the Hands, Feet, and off 
arts of the Body, there ariſes a genteel. 
Deportment; ſo where we ſee a young 


Lady ſtanding in 3 genteel Poſition, br 


dating herſelf properly, in Walking, 
Dancing, or Sitting, in a graceful Mau- 
ner, we never falÞ 0 admire that ex- 
terior Excellence of Form, and regular 
Diſpoſition, - ſuited to the Rules of De- 
ceny. Modeſty, . d aod Manners. 

To accompliſh theſe, I ſhall firſt re- 


5 "commend it to my little Readers, whe- 


per in Company or out, to avoid al] 
_ HEE 


particular or affected Motions of the 
Head, all wanton or oblique Glances 
of the Eyes, all Ogling or Winking, 
7 dimpling of theyObeeks, or primmin 
of the Lips; a n Walking, remem- 
ber th let Jour Carltage be — but 


4 not; ſe, regular,” but not preciſe; and 
F void of Conceit in all your Geſtures: 
Let your Mien be fre, and your Air 


without the leaſt AMeAation. . 

But theſe Accompliſhments in Car- 
Hage, I muſt here obſerve td my little 
Scholars, are only «the Beauties of your 
4 erfon, Which, though extremely pleaf- 
ian to all outwa rd Appearance, will 
er render Wu perfect. agreeable, 
|; Unleſs accompanied with a ſtrit Regard 

10. e ie „ which baniſhes My 


nM unes and refiner. "4 very {Tg + you ay, | 
1 B es the Tone, and never admits 
ceearneſt or loud Diſcourſe. A juſt" rea- 

ſonable Modeſty, nd native Simplici 
of Looks, triumphs over all artificia 
Beauties, and may not improperly be 
= compared to the Shades in Painting, 


T6 which 


(vin!) | 

which raiſe and ground every Figure, 
and make. thoſe. ont look beautiful, 
which without them will be too glar- 


ing and unnatural: On the contrary, 


N " "> > 8 RY 0 
e * 
. — * : — 
N : DF 


though. a Lady be adorn'd with all the 
Embelliſhments of Art and ture, 
yet, if Boldneſs, Scorn and Haugh 
neſs, be imprinted on her Face, it | 
out all the Lines of Beauty, and eclipſe 
every Thing that is amiable. 8 
The next neceſſary Accompliſhment 
in your Behaviour is CoMPLAISANCE, 
without which the moſt genteel Car- 
riage, even with the fineſt - Perſon, can 
never be long agreeable: This amiable 
and genteel Part of Behaviour is highly. 
commendable in every one; but 
kles like a Diamond in the Fair St 5 
it carries an intrinſick Value with , 
and is a real Jewel wherever foun bY 
and oftentimes, in . 4 many Faults 
and Blemiſhes, kee your Repu. 
tation in the World, 4 A kind obliging 
Word, or pleaſing Lobt. from one in 
a ſuperior Station, you will readily own, 
[ very engaging, and never fails to 
meet with a general Approbation, and, 
in the End, is ſure to win Eſteem. 
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| RUL ES and, . OBSERVATIONS: 
+ For Mon at: Brnavioun in : al. 


YOUNG LADIES; 


ver necefſary to bs: inculcated in them 
' while at the Boarding-School, and 
prattiſed when they come from it. 


N excellent Author, the late Arch- 
A biſhop, of Cambray, obſerves, that 
Fa 17 eneral ay in the b Nause of 
n, is, © That in our Daughters 
Fa ; 3 Care ar their Perſons”. and 
8 their Minds; 1n our Sons, we 
? 522 ſo inten: upon the Endowments 
f their Minds, that. we neglect their | 
Bodies.“ 
1 Pere 8 this Obſe 
IJ with reſpect to Boy 


a 2 2 
. 1 A mal 2 
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exyation may be' true 
; becauſe much is 
owing to the Pride god — of | 
their. Temyers; m Many. Faults in' "thelr 
School Education; and their too early 
going Abroad into the World: | on 


"a 


which they would keep themſelves p 


ht, 
gu. 


x) 

On the other late the training up 
of Daughters is more agteeaple and 
ealy; they are the favourite Works of 
Nature, compoſed * of more ſoft and 
delicate Paſſions, and more naturally 
diſpos'd to Modeſty and Obedience. 

hey are more ſuſceptible of the Im- 
preſſions of Religion and Virtue, and 


are always induſtrious to ſet off the 
Beauties of the Mind with the proper 


Ornaments. of the Body, which they 


ſtudy to embelliſh with 4 graceful De- 


portment, or genteel Carriage, 
1 think it therefore my Duty, and 


. Thould. always eſteem it an Honour to 


e, if by any Rules, Directions or 
Adyice, I could encourage the Fair de 
cheriſh this laudable Ambition, 


» 


to a Senſe of their own Merit. | 
For although the Honour and Regard | 


| Modeſty, . and good Con- 
duct, they will effectually engage our 
Adoration, as well, as Wonder and 
Eſteem, when to Innocence and Hey 
| UU 


their Virtue, Mo 


Y 21 0 xl 5 

ley will mie to join good Senſe, 2. good 

3 Humour, Truth and Aﬀatily. £ 

Th * would 1780 only then ap ppe 
a 


1 Copies of of thoſe, Graces in their fir 

beautiful Parents, but Originals; ol 
whom we ſay. after the ſublimeſt Poet 
in our Language, Milton; 2g f 


Grace is in all their Sch, Heaven i in 1 
e e | 
In all their Geftures Dignity and Lei 


1 Therefore, in order. that the Fair Sex 
d | may reſerve; this Delicacy of Frame, 
Þ and by a nice. Behaviour under all 
r weir Geſtures, equally agrecable, I beg 
Leave to lay down a few Obſervations. - 

be firſt is, That young Labire 
mould preſerve great Modeſty and De- 
corum in their Behaviour; for there is 


Fa 


d nothing expoſes a woman more than 
f ahe, too great. Gaiety and Levity of 
- Ts which. many of the Sex ſeem 
r 100. fond 7 OO 

d „Women, — are If znüble that they 
y are the Objects of e and born, 

y de admired, are ever changing the. iu 


of. their Faces, 3 "and the Attitude of tele | 
Bodies, 


Fg ; 


( xii ) 


| Bodies, to ſtrike the "Gazer's Heart will 
nie w Impreffions' of their Beaute. 
It. ſhould thetefore be the Concer 
as. well as Intereſt, ale oung Lapis 
to keep the Sprightlineſs' of their Wit 
| and Fancy from % generating into this 


Kind of Levity; o pen loud in Pub- 
lick, to let af, Body hear 'Things 
talk'd, -which ſhould only be whiſper'd ; 

however it may be look'd upon by ſome 
as a. Part of ſuperior. Education, I can 
aſſure them it is very inconſiſtent wit 

Modeſty | and Diſctetioh': Qualifications 


which, in all Ages Have been regarded 
as the greateſt Ornamerits to the Fair 
Sex, and the ſureſt Outgard ts that 
moſt amiable and ſhining Virtue Nd. 
40.5; to the Breach of which, there are 
many Temptations | *. cf from withi 
and without: And firſt, ws 

 CurrosiTY, which is a datgerons 
Enemy that lurks 54-4 their 22 
Breaſts, to aſſault them on the weakeſt 
Side when moſt . unguarded, and in 5 

vate; pay, wheir' reflecting on their wrt 
ian ncy, the IT het vafi 


Wife be NY, i, 


4 


** i 


. 


r 


4 ah LAbiEs, ih e 5 9. c 
L guard t r with the utmo oP 


i | always ſuſpe& the Intentions, of profuſe 
E Flattery, and extravagant Encomiums, 
as Baits or. Snares laid to betray them. 


Effects of Flattery, the 


1 moſt beautiful Part of our, Species In 
every Thing that is . commendable; fo o 
Jon the contrary, nothing is more de- 


1 | govern'd by Vanity and Folly, 


the World Ig the Right of dil- 


MX xiii) 

Frarxxkv, 2 baſe, pernicious, and 
deluding Vice in Men, who . ſeldom 
praiſe immoderately without Helen, | 


tion againſt: this . prevailing Temptation, 
1. make ele the Rott Antidote 
again, this Poiſon, 1 mean a ſtrict Re- 
erye, , ſo, far. 3 is conſiſtent with De- 
cency and, good Manners; they ſhould 
learn to. 8280 this ſubtjle- Artifice, and 


In order therefore to Ne the fatal 

air Sex are to 
endeavour to conquer in themſelves that 
ſtrong Paſſion which generally prevails 
of being. admired; tho”, when this works 
according... to Reaſon, it im roves the 


ructive to them than this Paſſion when 
oung LADIES ſhould conſider, . that 


tributing 


4 n W 


: (I | 
tributing Applauſe, and thefore © whers- 
fr is afford or courted without real 
Merit, the World grows angry, ant 
will not ceaſe to caſt Reflections on fuch Þ 
as aſſume ſuch Admiration to them- 
'Felyes; until revenged; and if by tbe 
Greatneſs of the Puniſhment, 'we may 
be allow'd to meaſure the Greatneſs Gf 
the Fault, there is ſcarce any of a farger 
Size than that vain one of courting 
Flattery from others, till it ariſes to 2 
doating Affection that they rhemſelues 
are only worthy to be admir'd;. and at 
laſt it brings them into Scorn and Con- 
tempt, eſpecially when it riſes ſo high, 
like a Spring Tide, to overflow the 
'Boundaries of Modeſty and Virtue. ” ' 4 
Therefore young Labizs oughi with 
the utmoſt Care and Concern, to en- 
gage themſelves ſtrictly by all the Ties 
of Religion, their Obedience to their 
Parents, the Honour of their Families, 
and their own Peace and Happineſs, to 
ſecure their Virtue againſt all foreign 
Aﬀſaults, whatbever; one of the moſk 
Kngerous of which is ill Company. 


4+ 


p { xv. ), | 
The prudent Choice of a virtuous 
I and agree able Converſation with, their 
own Sex is of the laſt in 
their Education; for as early Notions 
of Virtue or Vice make the ſtrongeſt 
Jad moſt laſting Impreſſions; ſo here 
the grkateſt Cars and Circumſpection is 
i moſt required, that in the tender Years 
„ Nef Tofaucy, they may... be. entertained 
„ Vith innocent Diverſions, and eaſy La- 
bour; I mean preſerved. from 1 leneſs 
and Folly, of which more in its proper 
1 ;.. and: ſo by Degrees led into a 
A virtuous Converſation, — whoſe Pre- 
cäepts and Examples, they will in Time 
learn all the Duties proper for Children 
to their Parents, and all the Graces and 
Addreſs ſuitable to Women of good 


f * and polite Education, 
: am I from debarrin fring you 
Lapis of Converſation, that 5 
Opinion, their good Manners, 
good Senſe, us agreeable rarer 
ne the Acquirements chiefly | 
from a 'nice and ele ant Conver = 
For it has been made an "Obſervation, 
ag. where; Converſation. between the 
3 2 two 


BF 
two Sexes" has been den) d, * Women 
looſe heir Delitaty” of and the 


Men their Manners. 

Among the various subjects adds ariſe 
in a mix'd Convetſation, tho“ I. have 
been declaiming againſt the too paſ- 
ſionate Defire of being Wmired, there is 
4 laudable Ambition after Praiſe which 
hath an excellent Effect in omen, 
and which deferyes our Admiration.. ''' - 

'T think we may obſerve without 
Compliment to the LAbizEs, that many 
of them do not only live in a more uni- 
form Courſe of Virtue, but with an 
infinitely greater Regard to their Ho- 
nour, than what we nerally find in 

en, even of the moſt ous e 
ments of Life. 

How many bright Sales. ne we 
- Charity, Temperanite, and the relative 
uties among Kindred, wherein the 
Lavies have” ' diſtinguiſh'd themſelves 
by their Fidelity and Love to their Chil- 
dren, and Care of their Families, which 
are the ſhining * and: Atchieve- 
ments of Womankind; as the impartial 
Adminiſtration of "Juſtice, - the On 
AF, 


en 
he 


Fand declare my 


1 to command then obey. BE 


( xvii) 
War, and Improvement of Traffick, 


are thoſe b which Men grow famous 


muſt here beg Leave to return to 7 


4 the young er LADiEs, who have not yet 
Hattain'd to the Grim Age of Marriage, 


ntiments to them. 

That I think the greateſt Advantage 
they can have, is to live under the Di- 
rection of Superiors; and whatever the 
Generality of them may think of the 


9 Matter, it is more difficult and dangerous 


Many of you are apt to ſubmit more 
out of Neceflity, than any Principle of 


g Duty or Choice; and this makes a State 


that is in- itſelf' ſo happy, . miſerable to 
you; all you do is againſt the Grain, 
and with Reluctance, till you loſe the 
very Liberty you are ſeeking, unleſs 


you have ſincerely learn'd how to obey z 


for whatever Station of Life you form 


an Idea of, none will truly content you, 


if under Subjection. Fig 9611 
But I know you will ſay that it is a 


hard Leſſon, that you muſt be governed 
contrary to your own Reaſon and Judg- 


a3 ment; 


b ( xvui) 
ment; and therefore you are apt to have 


the greateſt Affection for them, who 
jum in the ſame Opinions with your- 
felves, Ti ud <+-::4-5.400 


; 39 £2 


. 


But certainly, LADIEs, it is much 


ſafer to take Advice, than to give it 3 4. 


and if the Knowledge: of the wiſeſt Men 
be but partial and imperfet, you will 
ſhew the higheſt Modeſty, and Inſtances 
of good Senſe, - when from the Know- 
| ledge of your own ſelves, and due Re- 
flections upon the Station of Life you 
are placed in, you can comply with your 
Duty to your Parents, and thoſe auith whom 
they have intruſted your Education. 410 

The certain Way of knowing your- 


ſelves truly, is a modeſi Carriage and 


Behaviour to all. in not being exalted 
and puff'd up with the Commendations 
or Flattery of other People. 

For ſuch of, you as are not fond of 
being thought wiſe before your Time, 
are in the faireſt Way of being ſo in 
due Time; that is, of becoming Wo- 
men of Conduct and Prudence in Be- 
Haviour, which naturally ariſes from a 
due Conſideration of Good and Evil; 
1 Ke ig IP > neither 


XS 


A | ciouſly reporting all you believe; and 
one great Argument of this Prudence 


ties; while Modeſty and Humility, and 


and thoſe who are e to inſtruc 
t 


„ien ere 


Birth or Beauty, well your little Breafts 


( xix ) 
neither believing all you hear, nor offi- 


or Wiſdom is, to do nothing raſhly, 
nor to be obſtinate and inflexible in your 
Opinions, but to think it more for your 
Reputation and Advantage in this 
World, to be inſtructed by. thoſe who 
underſtand better, than to act upon 
your own Heads. 27 | 

The Moment you cheriſh in your 
Breaſt any immoderate or irzegular De- 
ſires, as Pride, Vanity, Anger, and the 
like; at the ſame Time you will feel 
Storms and Tempeſts riſing in your 
Soul, and diſcompoſing all your Facul- 


Content, will bring you into a Calm; 
for Peace. of Mind is never to be had by 
gratifying our Appetites,, but by obey- 
%%% Cc 
I think it abſolutely your Duty, and 
by no Means beneath you, to ſubmit 
to the good Offices of your Friends, 
ou; neither let e Advantages of 


With 


1 = © = a 
svith Prife and Vanity, when it is in the 
Power of Sickneſs to bring you tg De- 
formity; if you would value youve 4 
upon your Wit or fine Addreſs; ew 
it by your Modeſty and Condut. 
But above all, avoid one of the great- 
eſt Blemiſhes of your Fair Sex, I mean 
Anger, which in Man or Woman is a 
profeſs'd Enemy to Reaſon, Prudence 
and Advice. 5 8 1h | 9 
This Paſſion, once let looſe and en- 
couraged, ſoon grows domineering, and 
quarrels with the moſt trivial Things in 
Maire... A 
A Drop of Rain falling on the angry 
Perſon's Garment, is Cauſe enough ta 
- raiſe a Tempeſt in the Mind that Rea- 
fon cannot quell. , 5 
There is a Conſideration, I ſhould 


1 


think, bas Weight ſufficient to allay 
this Paſſion, that is, that there is no- 
thing ſo pernicious to the Fair, and puts 
ſo bad a Face upon them. 
It gives an ill-natur'd Caſt to the 
Eye, and a diſagreeable Sourneſs to the 

whole Countenance; it makes the Lines 
too ſtrong, and fluſhes the Face _ 
7 IM - than 


Y | 0 xxi) | 
than ran have ſeen, it overſ pread 
with rig 8. ds a Lady bas * 
1 chiding Gf ler Servant for breaking 0 
a . or pinning - her Gown awry; 
and indeed I I never knew an angry Wo- 
man preſerve her Beauty long. : 

Be careful then to nip this unruly 
Paſſion in the Pod; ſuffer ' not Joe 
to be made uneaf) * for Trifles, . ſo Will 

ou ſooner ſtifle your Anger upon 
'F greater Occaſions; to get ſuc 'a' Con- 
\F queſt over the Heart, will be a, Triumph 
worthy of. yourſelves. 

Yet if you are ſo unhappy as to be 
too Tubjed to Paſſion, deſpair .not 'of 
Victory, but pradtiſe thele following 

Directions: 

Firſt, bridle the Tongue, and ſeal up 
Vu. Lips: for when Paſſion wants 

ent, it will ſuppreſs itſelf, and, like 
Fire for want of Air, be naturally EX- 
tin uiſh'd,” 

n public Company avoid too much 
Talk, few Words are beſt, too much 
Diſcourſe ' blows up the Flame, which 


| 5 ut in Motion, rages yith. 190: great 
| en 86 He 
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Pride and Self. Conceit, either of Wit 
or ane" har too „ take hold of you; 


and otherwiſe endow 
with all Barron and Virtue, are en⸗ 
ſnared and captivated before yon are 
aware. 

How often muſt you have found Rear 4 
fon to with. you had no been in Comm 
pany, or that you had poke leſs wheg 4 
you was there? | 

If you examine wa Convert will 
find iar though mutual Converſation 
gives great Delight, you ſeldom enjoy 
that Pleaſure with perfect Innocence; 
ſome little Piques oft that interrupt 
ar Eaſe and Quiet. . - 

*Tis, rare upon Reflection, to find 

nat Satisfaction you plopoſe by Con- 
verſation; for the uffles ' often met 
with, eſpecially in a mix'd Company, 
frequently biegk in upon your Temper, 
and ſhock your * therefore im- 

pertinent * lavith Talking, i is a vici- 
dus Habit, and inſtead of improving, is 
a Hindrance to your Happineſs. 0 
It highly concerns you LITTLE — 
PIES, to think, that wy your 

nority, 
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„„ 
3 „vou . muſt not flatter yourſelves 
b with pions ſo vain as not to be 
upon your, Guard againſt Temptations; 
ou cannot be too careful of yourſelves 
in this Point; 155 Virtue is 50 abſolute 


3 our Innocence is the 
* mwmoſt R to betray your, Safety and 
9 Happineſs. _ 

* Vou often involve yourſelves. in the 


Snare by thinking you are ſo very ſe- 
cure 3 cannot be caught ; and when 
you fly it, you are too * to boaſt 
2 Tnidwpf Apes fore you o your 
Ztreng th to :onquer. EY 

pe} | For till, t Enemy 1s difirm'd, you 
 M fil lie under the ſame Panger; your 
only R. emedy is to call in Succaurs, to 
afk "Advice of ſuch as are Wy, and faith- 
fo To give it, 

Purſue the ireRions of your Friends, 
wa 10 you, may vanquiſn the greateſt 
Efforts Man can make againſt your 
Innocence and Virtue. 

The Beginning of all Temptations 
aries, from $00 good an Opinion of 
yourſelves,” and your own Merit; the 
Tncon WH and Fi ckleneſs | of 1 5 4 
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i Faults. of I . 


1 „ | | 
Minds, your Cenſoriouſneſs, and Want 
of bearing with the Faults gf your own 
Sex, the 1 of all which is Obſti- 
nacy and Diſobedience, in refuſing early 
to comply with good Advice from your 
Parents, Maſters, Governors, c. and 
to reform upon their Admonitions and 
Reproofs; inſtead of, which, you take 
a Pleaſure, of being ſevere ypon , others, 
but cannot endure to hear of your own 
Which, however, are. mighty eaſily 
corrected, by obſerving only three 
Things, wiz.  Modefly, Obedience and 
Complaiſance: Theſe few Ingredients 
blended together, make . the fineſt Co/- 
"netic in the World, and will not fail, 
by conſtant Uſe, to render you | (how- 
ever plain, in your ge Perſon) 
extremely agreeable, and conflantly - pleaſ- 
ing which are- Beauties ns d 
will increaſe their Luſtre, while thoſe 
of a Face go daily to Decay. ,, ©. 
„ But however neceſſary outward Ac- 
compliſhments and © agreeable Behavi- 
our may be to make .a proper and re- 
ſpectful Figure in the World, let it be 
8 | remem- 
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„ 
ry 
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3 
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remembered,” that 5 
would above all 
I Ind conſta 
ect you, better, than in the Wards, of 
ne of your: -ow. 
Sf A071 to her aughter, urites tl 55 


5 
'Y 16 4 
4 


claims Adoration: and Obedi 


GE bis general —— you owe the 


1 


our Du t0 * 
hings ay, your 7 ä 
nt ure, in which I can't, dia 


Sex, who in a. Letter 


There is no Room to doubt, but 
that ſufficient, 15 55 will be 14 — 
give you 4 Education; 
religious one 18 e it greater Ger 
„ ; needy a8 The former i is 
toward your making a proper Figure 
in the Id, and being well acc 7 
ed in it, the tarter i is yet more ſo. 
that only cati ſetüte to you the hp? 
probation of the reateſt and beſt af | 
Being on whoſe Favour depengs your 
"brertaflind Happineſs: Let therefore, 


© Your Duty to God, be ever the fr 


„ and principat Object of your, Care: 
as your Creator and Governor, he 
ience,, as 
your Father and Friend, fobraiffivg | 
Duty and Affection: Remember, mat 
from this common Parent of the Uni- 
verſe you received your Life, that to 


Con- 


(Ari) 


+ Continuance of it, apd to. his Bounty, 


© all the Health, Eaſe, Advantages, or 
Enjoyments which help to make that 
Life agreeable. | =P * | 

A Senſe of Benefits received naturally 
+ joſpires a grateful. Diſpoſition, with 3 
* Deſire of making ſome ujtable Returns; 
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all that can here be made, for innumera - 


— ble Favours every Moment beſtowed 


* 


willing Obedience; in theſe be never 


© wanting : Make it an invariable Rule 
s .to_ begin and end the Day with a ſo- 


*Jemn Addreſs to the Deity; 1 mean not 
* ' by this, what is commonly with: too 
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hankful Acknowledgment and 2 
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„ Much Propriety called ſaying of Prayers, 


1 


n cuſtomary Repetition of a few Þ 
good Words without either Devotion, 
© or Attention; than which nothing is 


* mare inexcuſable a rontive ; tis 
1 | e: and affrontive; tis 
« it ; | . 3 

the Homage of the Heart that can alone 


be accepted. Expreſſion of our abſo- 
* late Dependence and entire Reſigna- 
tion, Thankſgiving for the Mercies al- 


C- 
© ready received, Petitions for thoſe Bleſ- | 


«ings, it is fit for us to pray for, and 


WY 


Intereeſſions for all our Fellow Creatures 


compoſe 


2 
We 
x „ 
F. 
» 5 
* f 


compoſe the principal Parts of this Pu · 


e mhicts e ee in wry 
"= few 8. 


Words, or more enlarged upon as 
the Cann ages of Time ind Di. 

fition may render moſt ſuitable 3 for 
it is not the Length but the Sincerity 
and Attendance of our Prayers that will 
make them efficacious : A good Heart 


Joined to a tolerable Underſtanding, 


will ſeldom be at a Loſs for proper 


* 12 with which to cloath theſe Sen- 
* timents, and all Perſons being beſt ac, 


quainted with their own particular Cir. 
r adapting their Pet. 
tions and Acknowledgments to them; 
but for thoſe who are of a different 
Opinion, there are many excellent 
Forms of Prayer already compoſed, In 
the Choice of which till you are ca: 
pable of judging for yourſelf, I wou'd 
have you be directed by your Parents, 
Guardian, or whoever elſe happens 


; ; cumſtances, 8 be ſuppoſed 
deſt qualified fo 


to have the Care of your Educa - 
tion. 3 


* 'Tis acknowledged that our Peti. 
tions cannot in any Degree, alter the 
1 „„ Inten- 


( xxviji) 
Intention of a Being, who is in Him- 
F "elf 5 variable and without a Poſſibi- 
„ lity of Change; ; all that can be ey. 
pedded from them is, that by better- FF. 
ing autlelves 5 they will render us 
more proper Objects of his favourable 
©. Regard ; and this, muſt neceſſarily be 
* the Reſult of a ſerious, regular and 
©: conſtant, Diſchatge. of this Branch of 
dur Puty, for 'tis ſcarcely poſſible to 
offer up our ſincere and feryent De- 
votions to Heaven, every Morning WM. 
aid Evening, without leaving on our MF + 
Minds ſuch uſeful Impreſſions, as will MF 
ny Ray _ diſpoſe us to a ready and 
©" Thearful Obedience. and inſpire a fi- 
* "'Jial Fear of offending, the beſt Se- 
©"-curity Virtue can have; therefore, as 
you value your own Happineſs, let 
not the Force of bad Examples ever 
lead you into an habitual Diſuſe of ſe- 
cret Prayer; or an unpardonable Neg- 
ligence ſo far prevail, as to reſt ſatiſ- 
fied with a formal cuſtomary inatten- 
tive Repetition of ſome well choſen 
Words; let your Heart and Attention 
always go with your Lips, and Ex- 
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perience will ſoon convince you, that 
this Permiſſion of nen the Su- 
preme Being, is the moſt valuable Pre- 
rogative of human Nature, the chief, 
nay the only Support, under all the 
Diſtreſſes and Calamities this State of Sin 


and Miſery is liable to; the higheſt 


rational Satisfaction the Mind is capable 
of, on this Side the Grave, and the beſt 
Preparative for everlaſting Happineſs 
beyond it. 5 „ 
* This is a Duty ever in your own 


Power, and therefore you only will be 


culpable by the Omiſſion; public Wor- 
ſhip may not always be ſo, but whenever 
it is, do not wilfully negle& the Ser- 
vice of the Church, at leaf on Sundays, 
and let your Behaviour there be adapted 
to the Solemnity of the Place, and the 
Intention of the Meeting. Regard nei- 
ther the Actions or Dreſs, of others; 
let not your Eyes rove in Search of Ac» 
quaintance, but in the Time of Divine 
Service, avoid as much as poſſible, all 
complimental Civilities, of which there 
are too great an Intercourſe in moſt of our 
Churches: Remember that your only 
| 04 Buſineſs 


(xxx) | 
© Buſineſs there, is to pay a ſolemn AQ 
of Devotion to Almighty God, and let 
every Part of your Conduct be ſuitable 
to this great End. If you hear a good 
Sermon, treaſure it in your Memory, 

that you may reap all the Benefits it was 
capable of imparting ;- if but an in- 


different one——there muſt be ſome 24 
good Things in it, retain thoſe and 
let the Remainder be buried in Ohli- 
vion ; ridicule not the Preacher, wo 
no doubt has done his beſt, and is 
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© rather the Object of Pity than Con- 
tempt, for having been placed in a 


were not equal to, and may perhaps | 
be a good Man, though no great Ora- | 


tor. 


The ſincere Practice of theſe |} 


religious Duties natural'y lead us to 

the proper Diſcharge of the ſocial ones, 
which may be all comprehended in that 
one great general Rule of doing unto © 
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*' others as you would they ſhould do unto | 


© "Next to the Duties of Religion, let me | 
adviſe you to have a particular Regard | 


to the Employment of your Time; for | 
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& us invaluable, its Loſs irretrievable, and 
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e Remembrance of having made an ill 


ſe of it muſt be one of the ſharpeſt Tor- 


tures to thoſe who are on the Brink of 


Eternity! For what can yield a more un- 
I pleaſing Retroſpect, than whole Years 
idled away in an irrational inſignificant 


. x: She 

Look on every Day as a Blank Sheet 
of Paper, put into your Hands to be 
fill'd up; remember the Characters will 
remain to endleſs Ages, and can never 
be expunged ; ſo it is in Life, our Tranſ- 
actions once paſt can never be recalled; 
be careful therefore to ſpend your Time 
as to do nothing; if poſſible, but what 
you may reflect on with Pleaſure, even 
if it were a thouſand Years hence, 

would not be underſtood, to debar 
you from any innocent Amuſement ſuit- 


able to your Age, and agreeable to your 


Inclinations : Diverfions properly regu- 
lated, are not only allowable, but abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to Youth; are never 
criminal but when taken to Exceſs; that 
is, when they engroſs the whole Thoughts, 
and are made the chief Buſineſs of = 

an 
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Sort of Infatuation, leave th 


3 xxxii ND 


and give a Diſtaſte to, all 222871 
and valuable Employment 1 and b 


a State of reſtleſs Impatience from the 
Conclufion of one, till the Commence- 
ment of another: This is the unfor- 


tunate Diſpoſition of many; guard moſt 


carefully againſt it, for nothing can be 1 
attended with more pernicious Conſe- 


quences, 
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An tarly Docuukxr to a "So, - 
YE good with Spirits, and with Parts : 


be juſt ; 3 
Be kind to All; love few, and fewer 
ttruſt. 
Let Prudence ſeize hate er Is Learn- 
ing's Boaſt, 
But, oh! . 1 Learning be not Virtue 
+++ bo 


Let mild Humanity her Aid extend; 
God will ou what to Mens Wants you 
en 
And thou ſhalt travel to thoſe bleſt Abodes, 
Where virtuous Men are only leſs than 
| Gods. | 
7 be 


12 


1 
T. WORLD. 


AE World is like a vaſt Sea, Man- 
kind like a Veſſel failing on 1 
mpeſtuous Boſom. Our Prudence — 
* ails, the Sciences ſerve us for Oars, 
good or bad Fortune are the favourable, 
or contrary Winds, and Judgment. is 
the Rudder; without this laſt, the Veſſel 
is toſt by every Billow, and will find 
Shipwreck in every Breeze. In a Word, 
Obſcurity and Indigence are the Parents 
of Vigilance and Economy; Vigilance 
and CEconomy of Riches and Honour; 
Riches and Honour of Pride and. Luxury; 
Pride and Luxury of .Impurity and Idle. 
neſs ; and Impurity and Idleneſs again 
produce Indigence. and Obſcurity. wen 
are the Revolugiong of Lite. „ Nl 
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. to Miſs 
, her Daughter, in Paris, 


* ; 


A Letter from Mrs. 
Sophia 


of the Accompliſhment of Dancing. | 


My dear Sophy 
x a Letter 5 lately had from Mrs. 
3 had the Pleaſure of 
hearing 
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ing. This is one of the moſt gente 


faſhionable Balls and Aﬀemblies, to which 
— be introduced; and to appear 
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hearing of your Welfare, and of the 
reat Improvement you make in Daves 3 


e! 
and polite Accompliſhments which #7 
young Lady can poſſeſs. It will give a 
natural, eaſy and graceful Air to al!“ 
the Motions of your Body, and enable 

ou to behave in Company with a mo- 
deft Aſſurance and Addreſs. Beſides, it 
is an Art in which you will frequentlß 
be obliged to ſhow your Skill, in the 


yopr Birth and Connections will entitle 


gnorant or awkward on theſe Occaſions, 
could not fail to put you to the Bluſh, | 
Tt will likewiſe contribute greatly to | 
your Health, as it is a Kind of Exercife, | 
which you may take when the Badneſs 
of the Weather, or other Circumſtances, 
hinder you from going Abroad. I there- 3 
fore expect, my dear Sophy, that you 
will apply to your Dancing with great 
Care and Diligence j and, del it will 
require your. greateſt Care and Dilige | 
150 Nd 8 a compleat Miſtrek a 
of this Art, Dancing is not ſuch a | 


q 
— 27 
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4 {ifling and inſignificant Qualification, 
nor Sa ſo eaſy to be acquired, as 
nany People imagine. It does not 
N conſiſt merely in the Management of 
the Heels, as / it. is uſually termed!: 
No, it Sac Motion, every 
WM Geſture, every Aktitude of the Body; 
and ſhe who cannot walk, or ſtand, or 
even ſit in a genteel, graceful Mannef, 
does not deſerve the Name of a good 
Dancer. There is Lady Waddlepace, 
who pretends to underſtand all the dif- 
ferent Figures in Dancing, and poſſibly 
3 ſhe does fo; but ſtill ſhe has ſuch a 
hobbling and awkward Gait, as plainly 


96932 rene 
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? I ſhows that ſhe. has no Conception of 


what is meant by elegant and graceful 
Motion ; whilſt her Daughter, when ſhe 
ſtands or ſits, does not know how to 
hold her Head, her Hands, or any 
other Part of her Body, but appears 
as unmeaning as a lifeleſs Statue, But 
do not miſtake me; though I cantion 
you againſt an awkward and ſlovenly 
Manner, I do not mean that you ſhould 
run into the oppoſite Extreme of a 
preciſe and affected one, nor A 
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flippant and jaunty Air, which are ab | 1 
Jeſs. ridiculous. I:ady M — is fo ſtiff 3M 
and conſtrained, that y you would almoſt 
take her for a living Machine; and Miſs 
:Bobbadil's Gait 2 extremely ſprightly WW 
and ſpirited, e ove ſhe - begins 4 
to walk, you woc Fnagine ſhe is — * 
ing to dance. Alk bete my Dear, are ' 
Faults, which you”/'oypght carefully to 
avoid. Imitate Four Miftreſs, who bas 
as polite and“ g f 


Woman I ever ſaw; and yon will in- 


ſenſibly 8 the lame eaſy and grate- 
ul Carriage. At pieſent I have no more J 
10 nee but that Lever am 


10 Hol e ws re Mother: 
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An  AGREEABLE BEHAvIouR 
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1- # POLITE ADDRESS. 
E- 4 i 4 IM 1 
e 1 — 
b. I Of Behavi our in general, 


CHAP. I. 


Of knowing your C ondition. 


HE firſt Rule of Wiſdom is to 
know yourſelf; and in order to 
this, you. are to conluttr your 

dtation and Rank, 

2. You owe every Thing to. your 

Parents; and therefore you owe your 

rſt Station in Lite to them. Reve- 

| B rence 


a (2) q 
"rence them for that Reaſon, and at. 3 
cording to zheir Condition underſtand 
your own. 

3. You are placed above vulgar Chi. 1 
dren (who run wild about the Street ö 
by being brought up at School; there. 
fore you are to love School, and reſpet 
your Teachers. 4 

4. Be not proud becauſe you are above 
the Vulgar, for there are others abo 4 

ou. ; 

1 7 Behave to thoſe above you wit 4 
Humility, void of Meanneſs; and toi 
thoſe beneath you with Gentleneſs, but 
not F amiliarity. | 

6. Nothing is fo ck eſteemed af } 
loved as a well-bred Child. by 

7. Obey your Parents, for they are 
the Authors of your Being. 

8. Be ſubmiſſive to your Maſters * 
Governeſles, becauſe your Parents put I 
you under their Care. 2 

9. Be reſpectful to your Teachers, | 2 
and never tee any Thing they * 
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| x CHAP. IL 

fan | Of Behawiour 10 Superiors. 

Chi. a Lays regard, without Frown- 
nets) q ing, what is ſpoken to you, and: 
nere. ready with a modeſt Reply. 


2, Never flight what they adviſe you, 
t ſhew by your Actions that 7 
ind and obſerve it. 
3. Let your Eyes and your Looks 
pree with your Words, and ſhew your 
eſpect is real and ſincere. | 
4. Be always pliable and obliging; 
dr Obſtinacy is a Fault of vulgar Chil- 
ren, and ariſes from their not having 
_ 4 ur Advantages of Birth and Educa- 
on. 
5. Shun Pride and Preſumption, for 
Dey are Marks of 1 and 
088; - .- 0 
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Of Behaviour to your Equals. 5 
OVE all your Equals, and they 


will all —_ you, 
2 2. Be 


2. Be good humoured to them, and q 


Cat: 


they will be kind to you. 


3. Always ſpeak to them with Reſpect, 


that b may treat you with Reel 


civil nevertheleſs : 


If any of them is croſs, be you | 


4 Bia 


"Op to oblige you. 


His Churliſhneſs will 
him, while your Good-nature 
Il gain you Love and Eſteem. 4 
5. Be gentle in all your Words, and I 
| every one will deſire to keep you Com. = 
4 
6 'Be always ready to do all ed. 1 


natured Things, and every one will be 
7. By this Behaviour you will obtain 


the Eſteem of your Parents, and will be 
the Favourite of your Teachers; and 
_ - they will bid others to take Example 
of you. 


— 
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CHAP. TV. 


Of Behawiour to Inferiors. 


HE Goodneſs of your Parents 
places you above theſe ; there- 


FT 


fore be not proud of 1 it, for it is not your 
own oY . 


. e 


1 


89 D4 hHoens a 


ak. ally an © 


6 1 
2. Avoid Familiarity, yet be courteous 
In all you ſay to them. 

z. Never ſcorn Perſons that are be- 
3 Ficath you, for that ſets you even below 
Them. 
ou 4. Affable Behaviour makes them re- 
1010 ect you, and that is what you ſhould 
TC | 4 aim af. - 

MF 5. Infolent and haughty Words make 
1d wk deride you ; and then others will do 


1- the ſame. - 

6. A ſcornful Tongue always makes 
1- Ja Perſon hated :. You would wiſh to be 
e i 


loved ; ' therefore follow theſe Rules i in FR | 
your Words and Actions. ä 


all. 


Of Behaviour at School. 


Berman to your Teachers with 
umility, and to your School- | 
Fellows with Reſpect. 

2. Do not run into the School, but 
advance decently and ſlowly to the 
Door. 

3. Make your Bow or Curtefy, 
B 3 when 


3 
| i you enter, and walk ſtrait to your | 
eat. 
4. Never talk in the School, for it 
— ts yourſelf and others. 
a Stranger comes in, riſe. and 
13 xd curteſy, as he paſſes by you; 
but after that keep your Eyes ypon & 
your Book, not regarding that any 1s 
8 15 | 
Galt gon have any Thing to ſay f 
er, wait till he is at Leiſure, 
1 then ſpeak with Modeſty and 
Plainneks. | 
7. Obſerve nothing at School but 
; your Book, and never neglect that. 4 

8. Never quarrel at School, for it 
news Idleneſs, and a bad Tem 
Sp When the Maſter. ſpeaks to you, 

e up to hear him, and look him in 
the Face, as he ſpeaks, with Modeſty 
and Attention. 

10. Begin not to anſwer before he has 
done ſpeaking, then bow to him re- 
ſpectfulh — 4 anſwer with Humility. 

5 5 1. I you have Occaſion to complain 
of a School-Fellow, firſt 8 to him 
h, and defire him to deff. 


— — 52 1 1 A - 8 2 If 
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1 
12. If he will not, then riſe up and 


— — 
2 ID 3 

9 n 
2 

© 2 : 


ait an Opportunity ; and when the 

it Maſter or Uſher's Eye is upon you, 

o and fay ſoftly, and in a few Words, 
nd hat your Comp aint is. 

u; 13. Never ſpeak loud in School; an- 

on Per a Queſtion moderately ; repeat your 


Leſſon diſtin&tly ; and on no other Occa- 
ſion ſpeak at all. 

14. When a Stranger is in the School 
do not ſtare at him. 2 

15. If he ſpeaks to the Maſter 
Uſher, Governeſs or Teacher, do not 
liſten to it, for it is ill Manners, and 
ſhews you neglect your own Buſineſs tor-" 56 
mind others. | = 
{3 16. If he ſpeaks to you, riſe and hear "to 

m. 

17. When he has done ſpeaking, 
bow and make a ſhort and m Al- 
wer, and let your Locks and Geſture 
_ Reſpect. . 3 

hen the School Hours are Ger 
20 oi as you came in, quietly, foftly, 
| and decently. | | 
1 Never run nor crowd to . 
Door, 


. 
* 
r 
. 


12 


„* 
A A 


| ( 8 1 
Door, for it will be free for you in J 
few Minutes waiting. 
20. When out of the School, 90 2 
Home without Hurry, and without | ' 
Delay, do not run, nor do not loiter ; 
but do this, as all Things elſe, with I 4 
Diſcretion. 4 
21. Do not ſpeak at Home, or elſe- 
where, of what has been done in 
School ; for nothing that ; there i 
one be told out. 


IA, Pl 


4+ WG Ks. & p. VI. 
07 Behaviour at Church. 


1 7 As you have been reſpectful at 
| WM -School, be reverend in the 
Church; for it is before the Almighty 
you. there ſtand. ' 
2. Obſerve Decency in approaching, 
gen not run, but walk diſcreetly. 
When you enter the Door, take 
Hat, and look up ſeriouſly 
and deyoutly towards Heaven, remem- 
where you are. 
+ As you go to your Pew, caſt not 
your 


” . 


„„ | A 
n 4 4 es on any one, but walk lowly 
I — nes OE 
'Y When you have entered the Pew, 
out | # 2 upon your Knees, and covering Your 
er; Mace, 2 ſoftly theſe Words: 


im 1 F Let the Words of my Mouth, ani oa 

2 Meditations of my Heart, be now and 
ever, acceptable in thy Sight, O Lord, wy 
8 trength, and my Redeemer. E 


6. Having ſaid this, riſe, bow to 
thoſe to whom you owe Reſpect, the 
Maſter, Uſher, ES or Teacher ; ; 
as alſo to Parents, Relations, Guardians, 
and thoſe who are near you; then fit 
quietly in your Place, and wait the Ser- | 
Vice. 

7. Set yourſelf where your Parents, 
Guardians, or Maſters dire& ; and ne- 
ver remove from that Place till the Ser- 
vice be over. 

8. Obſerve when others riſe, and 
when they kneel, and when they fit, 
down, do the like at -the ſame Time, 
and no other. 4 4 | 

Do not try to repeat Service 
urls you are perfect in the Words, 
1 nor 
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nor to read the Pfalms, unleſs you can 
do it well; then 1ead ſoftly, and repeat 
after” the Clergyman in the ſame decent, 
ſoft, and ſober Manner. 8 1 
10. Never read aloud with = Cler- 
gyman, nor repeat the Words loudly 7 
after him. — grown Perſons do 
this, but it diſturbs others who ſit near 
them. 1 3 
11. Never ſpeak to any one during 
the Time of Prayers or Preaching. Ob- 


_ ferve what is ſaid by the Clergyman, and 


regard nothing beſide. 


132. Do not look at any Perſon parti- 
=_ cularly during the Time of Service, but 
= keep _ Eyes modeſtly fixed upon the 


TY 3. Go many Times to Church be- 
fore you let 0 Voice be heard there. 


learn the Form of Devotion, and 
the Meaning of it, and when you un- 


derſtand it, join in it. 


7 Remember the Text, and liſten 


y to the Sermon; you are not to 


e 
Fer by Heart the Words of the Preacher; 
wut | 


* 4 
- 


it will be a great Credit to remem- 


| ber the Subſtance of —_—_ 


15. When 


g 
8 'Y 


10 
- 

15. When Church is over, -cover your 
ace again, and repeat devoutly to your- 
elf this ſhort Prayer. 

Grant, O Lord, that the. Wordi we have 
beard this Day with our outward Ears, 
ay be fo inwardly grafted in our Hearts, 
that they may finally bring forth in us the 
F — F good An 70 0 a and 
G 
16. Having fd this riſe and Vow to 
thoſe you bowed to at coming in. | 


go out, that you may not crowd or 


18. when the Way 1s free, walk out 
ſoftly and diſcreetly; and return in the 
ſame decent Manner to your Home. Vou 
will thus get the Love of your Parents, 
Teachers, and Relations, and the good 
Word of all who know 12 


17. Remain in your Place while others 0 


be Ju are going out. 


E to your Parents and Relations, bow, and 
tand near the Door till you are told 
IS Ker we. 


4 . 
"a, PART It. 
| Of Brhaviour at Home. 
t. 
ee . Of Bebaviour to Parents. 2 
+ WMAVING come ſoftiy up to 
che Door and knocked at it 


* 


2 | 3 e off your Hat as ſoon as you 
e eered, and don't touch it again till 


3. As ſoon as you come into the Room 


When any one calls to you, go up 
wo him without running; when you are 
come near him, ſtand ſtill, and fixing 
deb Eyes modeſtly on his Face, wait till 

is pleaſed to ſpeak to you . | 


ts ln. frond aa £Aa 


5 . Never ſit down till 6a are deſired, 
* then not till you have bow'd,. and 
0 anſwerdd what was aſk'd of you. 

6. Be careful how you Ck to thoſe 


| who have not ſpoke to you, 


Sy. 3 7. Never 


n 

\ to any one while he is 
4 * with . — nor while he is read. 
s. 155 when he is buſy. £ 
= 8. Wait till he is at Leiſure, and 


4 pen his Eyes are upon you, walk 
| 'n to him, and ſpeak. ſo gently that 
dthers may not hear. 

10. Begin what you bed ſay with Sir, 
dr Madam; and when you have ſpoke, 
vaĩt patiently for an Anſwer. 

11. Before you ſpeak make a Bow, or 
Curteſy; and when you have received 
your Anſwer make another. 


Parents order you to do, is right; there- 


nels... - 
13. Nothing becomes a Child fo much 
as Obedience to Parents or Governors ; 
therefore never refuſe to do what they 
order. 
14. When in the Room with your 
Parents or Relations, never flip out pri- 
os for that is mean and unhand- 
e. 


_ up, that he may ſee vou want to 


fore do it with Good. will and Readi- 


0 1 


12. you may be ſure whatever your 


ee 0-9 CHAP. II. 


(14) 
." I5. If you are deſirous to go out 
aſk Leave, as you have been directet 9 W 
and if it be proper you will not be 
deny d. 1 
16. If 88 come in, riſe, and 
when your Parents have paid their Com 
me, do you bow to them. 4 
17. When you have bow'd, conti. 
nue ſtanding. If your Parents order you 
to fit down again, do fo; if not, makeli 
þ Bow Bow, and go decently. out of the 


1538. When you are going to Scholl 
again, —. and take your 3 ä 


¶ Behaviour to the Family. 
F you have Siſters or Brothers, 
5 it is your Duty to love them: 
TE. will loye you for it, and it will 
be pleaſing to your Parents, and Plea- 
ſure to yourſelves, 
2. Be ready to give them any Thing 
they like, and they will give you what 
you deſire. A 

3 If yu think they : are croſs to You, 
5 be 


* Fi . 


1 F 


thy) 
| filent and ; and if that does 
St make them kind, complain to your 
b ther, Mother, or Relations. 
(4. Never revenge yourſelf, for that 
wicked; your Relations will always 
e your. Part, when you behave with 
uietneſs, 
. - quarrel with your Brothers 
6. Be courteous to the Servants, be- 
he uſe they are your Inferiors; but, for 
Nie ſame Reaſon, never be familiar with 
em. 
7. Never ſpeak havghtily to them, for 
hat does not become a Superior. | 
8. Never tyrannize over them; for 
ot you, but your Parents, are "their 
Maſter, | 
9. Defire them, with Civility, to do 
what you wou'd have, and if they are 
good, and what you aſk i is proper, they 
will always do it. 
10. If they refuſe, a not diſpute 
with. them, but tell it to your Parents, 
If you are in the right, they will chide 
them, and make them obſerve you at 
other Times, 
| C 2 11. But 


(16) 


11. But do not be too fond of mal] 
ing Complaints; for then neither you. 
Parents nor the Servants will cpu q 
Fe ou. Y 

12. If your Superiors chide you, ber 
it with Temper and Humility, If y 
reply, let it be to ſay, you are ſenſible il 
your Fault, and will not do the like agan. 4 

13. An undutiful Anſwer wou'd bring 
Puniſhment and Diſgrace; but an obed:Y 
ent and reſpectful one, will occaſion For 
giveneſs and Praiſe. 1 

14. Whatever they order you to do, 1 1 
ready in complying. br 

15. If they prevent you from doing 
what you deſire, know it is for your Good 
to be hinder'd; therefore do not murmur 
_ MN ine. 

f they correct you, bear it with 
lecke They love you, and will not 
; 05 it but for your * 


— 
WES if # 09 « 

Of Behaviour at Meali. 
OTHING ſhews the Dit: 
7 ' ference between a young Gen- 
van and a vulgar Boy ſo much, as 
ie Behaviour in eating. 

2. Know the Time of Dinner, and be 
dy a Quarter of an Hour before. 
of Never come to the Table hot, nor 38, 


4. n the Room dreſs'd, and ready 
efore the Company come in. W 
. Advance to the Table when Grace is 
ſaid, and go to the lower End. 
'6 Obſerve where the Miſtreſs of the 
ouſe fits; the Place directly oppoſite 
der is the lower End of the Table. = 52), - 
7. Stand till every one is ſeated, and 
hen ſit in the Place appointed for you. 
8. Do not immediately call to the Ser- 
Wants, for they know their Duty; and 
others muſt be ſerved before you. | 
9. Sit patiently till the Company are 
helped, and you will not be forgotten. 
10. Never — to * yourſelf to 


2 ing. | 4 
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11. Do not aſk till you ſee the com- 4 

pany are all helped; then, if it hap- 
_ pens you have been forget you will be 
ſerved. 3 
. Whatever is given you, be both. 8 
yd it is good, and deſire no otber.. 
= TY. Eat it ſoberly and decently; and 
take great Care to be cleanly. = 

14. Never ſpeak when you are eat-| 1 

„ = 13 

1 5. If you want any Thing * the 

Servant, wait till he is at Leiſure; ne- 

ver call when he is waiting on ſome MW 

other Perſon. _ 

186. Eat with your Knife and Fork, 
and never touch e Meat with your 
Fingers. 

17. Never eat large Mouchfuls, nor 


Wan. 
ever deſire more after your Fa- 
rents tell you, you have enough. 

19. Never loiter over your Victuals. 
= keep your Plate when others haye 
ne. 
20. Eat filently and decently, not ma- 
| King a Noiſe with your 5p, 6 or gs. 
- as „ Boys do. 


* 
Gt 


e 
21. Let your Eye be upon your Plate 
not upon the Diſhes, nor e Com pany. 1 
22. Wipe your Mouth N that it 


be not greaſy ;. and bay: your Knife an 
= tha 


Fork upon your Plate, t you do not 
ſoil the Cloth. 

FF 23- Cut your Bread, and break it, 
for it is vulgar to bite or gnaw it. 

24. Take Salt with the Salt Spoon, 
or elſe with a clean Knife, not with 
that you are eating with, for that wil 
foul the reſt. 

25, Sit upright. upon your chair; 
and never loiter in it, nor lean upon the 
Table. 

26. Do not laugh at Table, much 
Jeſs ſneeze, cough or yawn ; but if yo 
cannot avoid it, hold up the Napkin, or 
Table-Cloth, before your F ace, and turn 
aſide from the Table. 
27. If what is given you be too bot, 1 
wait patiently for its cooling, that you 3 
may eat it with Decency. e 

28. Pick Bones clean, and leave them 
on your Plate; they muſt not be throw. 
down. nor siven to „ N i 


4 a4 6 


; 2 * 20 } 3 | - 
239. In eating Fruit do not ſwallow ll 
the Stones, but lay them and the Stalks 
on one Side of your Plate, laying one 
of the Leaves that came with the Fruit 


over them. * 
4 30. When you drink, bow to ſome 
one of the Company, and ſay Sir, or 
31. Stoop a little to your Plate as you 
take each Mouthful; it prevents greaſing 
yourſelf or the Cloth, 5 
32. Never regard what another has 
ir his Plate; it looks as if you want- ln 
d it. S | . 
33. Do not fix your Eyes upon thoſe 
who are eating; it is unmannerly. 
434. Before you drink, entirely empty 
- your Mouth, and do the ſame before 
= you ſpeak. | | 
4 35. Always wipe your Mouth as ſoon 
as you have drank. 
36. Chew your Meat well before you 
ſwallow it; but do this decently without . 
waking Faces. 
5 2 Let one Mouthful be ſwallowed A 
deore you take up another. e 5 
38. If a Bone hurts your Mouth, or , 
A ES 8 any © 
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2 
2 8 8 
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9 | (21) 
an Thing. ſticks in your Teeth, hold 
9 "a your Napkin with your Left-Hand 
yhile you take it away with the other, 
39. When you have din'd with 
eanlineſs, get up with Decency; you 
are not to ſit at the, Table fo lang 
the Company. 
40. When you are got from yout 
Seat make a Bow, and go to the Ser- 
vant, who will lead you out of the Room, 


unleſs it is the Pleaſure of your Parents 
* 1 0 longer. * 


7 "PART It.” * 
| of Behaviour i in  Compeny. oboe 
e een 
Of Behaviour in Company at . 


O coming Home enquire of the 
Servant if there be any Com- 


pany; and let him tell your Parents you : 

are come. | 
2. Do not 20. into the Room unleſs 

they order Jan. | 

do it with 14 and: Polit 


2 1 


10 we % 


| ( 22 ) 
| ſoon as you are within the Door, bow; 
and going up ſoftly to your Parent, aſk 
what is his Pleaſure with you. ; 
4. When he orders you to fit down, 
20 to the loweſt Part of the Room. 


5. If he orders you to fit elſewhere, I 


bow and obey him. 

6. Sit in a genteel and eaſy Poſture, 
do not ſtretch out your Legs, nor loll: 
Put one Hand in the om of your 
Waiſtcodt, and let the other fall eaſily 

7. Do not talk unleſs others ſpeak to 


- you; then Ms in a Tow Words, and 


2 exe? ; modeſtly. - ; | 

II. When ou are not ſpeaking, be 

attentive to hat others ſay, kee 
in your Mind, but make no An * 


and when the Company is gone, you 


8 [ay ſpeak ' your Opinion to your, Pa- 
4 9. Neves ſtare at any one who is 
ſpeaking; but liſten with a decent Be- 
-Haviour. 

10. Never fing or whiſtle in Com- 


WS theſe are idle Tricks of vulgar 
11. Make 


2 
11. Make no —— Motions; but 
in all Things regard ncy. 
12. When you ſtand, — you be 
ſpeaking or ſilent, ſtand Kill. 
9 13. Do not ſway or move your Body 
bout; but keep one Hand in your 
F Boſom, as directed before, and let the 
other fall with Eaſe. 
14. If you have Occaſion to laugh, | 
turn from the Company. 
15. If you muſt ſneeze, turn aſide 
and hold up your Handkerchief. 55 
16. Both in Coughing and Sneezing, | 
make as little Noiſe as poſſible. 
17. Never, yawn in Company; for it 
_ as if you were tired of bong orga 
them. 
18. If you cannot conquer . turn 
aſide, — hide it as much as poſſible. In. 
19. Seldom blow your Noſe, and uſe 
your Handkerchief for that Purpoſe ; ; 
and in this alſo, make as nts Noiſe as 
you can. 3 
20. Never hawk and ſpit i a Roawh _ 
theſe are ill Habits, 2 if you encou - 
rage them, they will gr ow {on ou; | 
if _ N will be E 


5 Never 


f f (24) 

111. Never bite your Nails. 

22. Do not crowd to the Fire, WR ſit 

decently at a little Diſtance from it. 
23. Never lean upon another ne 899 

24. In ating yourſelf take Care you 1 


leave the beſt Places for the Company, 3 


and never ſit with your Back to any 3 
Wo 25. tuch your Exerciſe * Gas; 
= In — read or look upon a Book in 


—_ 741 a Letter mould be ſent to you, 


and mn to be read while you are 
wary bow, and ſay, Gentlemen, 
beg your Pardon a few Mo- 


= ON ments, thet read 4 


25. Never look into Papers lich lie 
about, nor fix your Eyes upon another 
whd is reading. 

236. If other Children are in Company 

never whiſper with them. 

29. Never laugh at what the Company 
does not | io, for it will ſeem as if you 
laugh'd at hem 
book's Neye ern as you ou ſit; for it will 

as if 17 ſat un willing. 
331. Always 


1625 2 | 
1. Always look pleaſed, but not merry 
2 there is Occaſion. | : 


» othing ſhews a genteel Perſon more than 
ogbing decently. . . 
uv 33. When I: walk with Jes ra. 


eep at a little Diſtance. 
34. Walk as they do, 83 and 
egularly, not Running, Hopping, or 
Skipping. 
3s Look in the Face of the Yale 
ou ſpeak to, and the ſame when he. 
peaks to you; but do this modeſtly 
and decently, 
36. Take Care not to make Faces, 
nor wink. 
37. Appear e eaſy and 
wie you are in Company; and in Re- 
turn, you'll be amply rewarded, by the, 
n being nde with . 21 noczu 
; LIT I - ws 1 
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eee e HA. II. 
. Of Behaviour in Company walking 
e Lane 


1. HEN you are in Company 
1 walking abroad, behave to 
them with the ſame Neſpect as at home. 
2. Be attentive to what they ſay, and 
walk filently, quietly, and decently. ' 
3. If the Company, in paſſing by 
their Acquaintance, bow, do you bow 
alſo, though you do not know the Per- 
| ſons; it is a Reſpect to your Com- 
4. If you meet your Companions, 
do not leave your Company to talk 
1} pri oh 75 _ | a 1 > 
5. If you are to crols a Street, let the 
Gren go firſt, and you follo W). 
6. If you ſee any Thing that ſurprizes 
you, do not ſtop to ſtare at it, but look 
upon It and pa 6x25: <= 5 
7, Never on any Occaſion, run be- 
fore, or lay far behind the Company. 
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| CHAP. III. 
Of Behaviour in walking alone. 


ESPECT yourſelf as much as 
'J others, and walk as decently alone 
as it others were with you. 

= 2. Never whiſtle, or ſing, as you 
walk along; for theſe are Marks of Clown- 
iſnneſs and Folly. 

3. If you meet a rude or ore | 
Boy, give him the Way; you 'ſhou 
no more diſpute with ſuch than keep 
them Company. 

4. Behave with proper Reſpec to all | 
you meet, 

5. Never inſult one that is leſs, or | 
weaker than yourſelf, i 

6. Never refle& upon any one for 
perſonal Infirmities. © 

7. Never repeat. vulgar Jeſts againſt 
any Perſon, 

8. Treat your Elders and Superiors 
with a becoming Reſpect, and always 
give them the Wall. 

9. Run not in the Way of ſuch as 
are paſſing. 


1 10. Never 


(28) 

10. Never fail to bow to thoſe you 
know, when you meet them, or af 4 
by them. 

11. Take off your Hat when ani 
great Perſon Pate by, though. you mo A 
not know him; it is a * due I 
his Rank. | | 

12. When ſuch an one is going tl 

ſame Way, ſtand till till he is ran 
by you. 
13. When a Superior "ſpeaks: to you, 
take off your Hat while you 510 
1 ſtand without it reſpeAtully till h:Y 
| goes from you. 

14. Obſerve how Gentlemen welk 
the Streets, and walk like them; keep 
Tour hands quiet, and uſo. no antick 
otions. 
15. When you come near a Mob 

walk to the other Side of the Street, 
2 never concern yourſelf about the 
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e 
Of keeping Company. 
CHAP. I. 1 ; 
Of keeping Company with other Dow" 


HUSE for your Compani- 
of © ons the moſt decent, genteel, 
end good humoured of your School- 
2:. Avoid all fuck as are clowniſh, 
dirty, rude, or cruel. , 

3 3. Never join a Party in any Mic 
chief, 

4. Never mix with thoſe who tor- 
ment dumb Creatures in Sport. | 

5. Be willing to oblige every one; 
but not ready to take Offence at any. 
6. If any one uſes you unkindly, de- 
ſpiſe him; and don't keep. N 
with him afterwards. 

7. Never quarrel, for it is the Prac. 
tice of vulgar cowardly Boys, who have 
no Education. 

8. If you ſee your Play- Fellows | do 
W Thing wrong, tell them of it. 

9. If you hear them ſpeak improper 
D 3 | | Words, 


% 


(30) 
Words, — vou are diſpleaſed, and 


never imitate them. dn 
10. Be not proud of your Birth; 
but ſhew Reſpect to thoſe who are el 
der, and have more Learning. | 
11. Do not fret at the Jeſts of your 
Companions, if they ſometimes fall up- 
on yourſelf, - q 
' 12, Return a Jeſt with another; but 
| ny with good Manners. 
| 8 Never reflect upon any one's 


x 3 Never take Notice of b 1 A 
5. Ke 4 
T5: Never defraud your Companions 
of the leaſt Thing; Honeſty is ſhewn 
as much in Trifles as in greater Mat- 
W 
16. Be generous, but not fooliſh 
5 your Generoſity. _ 
5 8 Give what you can ſpare; but 
n't part with what you ſhall want. 
; 7 Do not interrupt others 1 in doing 
theit Buſineſs. : 
19. Never engage in dirty Diverſi 
3 
20. Never call any one by a — 
n Name. r ee 


nA 


131) 


21. Never laugh at your. Coinpant- - 
dns, much leſs at Strangers, | 
22. When you. ſpeak of others, let 
t be with Reſpect; and if others ſpeak 
ll in your Company, do not Join with 
hem. 

23. Never tell out of School what 
appened in School, 

24. Never repeat the Convetfatidh 
of Companions, to breed r 
hief, 

25. Never tell to any one what | 
are heard in! your own or LP: 2 | 
1 85 


/ * of * * 1 
2 4 1 _ 


N 


Of keeping Company with Men. | ret 
what we have directed among 
Boys, you will know what is 
proper when you are with Men; they 
muſt be treated. with more Reſpect. | 
2. Never begin to ſpeak in ſuch 
Company; but weit till you are ſpo- 
1 50 to. 

When any one ; ſpeaks to your 


132) 
Tiſe from your Seat, and wait bil hi 
has done, then anſwer. --- 


32 Ye 
Stand ſtill when you ſpeak, and 1 
look at the Perſon you ſpeak to. 0¹ 
not turn away your Face, no e 
hold) your Hand before your Mouth. MM. 
6. Speak ſlow, and not too loud. et 
7: Fake care to Pronounce you te! 
8. Uſe few Words, and know when kr 
to have done. hi 
Wait the Reply of the Perſon, 1 
on whatever it be, hear it with good be 
Temper: Mp 
10. If he contradicts you, 2 not i 
think of arguing with him; for more E 
Years muſt undoubtedly have made him 
wiſer than yourſelf, | il 
11. For the ſame Resteb, never do 
eontradict a Man, for you want ſ 
| oth: His Vears and Experience. bi 
2. Don't be fond of talking of C 
Trifles, when you are admitted into t 


Company. 

3. if thoſe cho ſpeak ide Infirmi 
ties do not mock them, . 

* ; 1 2. * * th It 


* 4 „ *# 
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( 33 * 
14. If you think they are miſtaken, 
lo not contradi& them. 

15. If a fooliſh Thought is told when 
ou are in Company, pay not the leaſt 
Regard to it. 

16. If any indcecent word be ſpoken, 
et your Looks ſhew, that you — 
ake Notice nor underſtand it. 5 

17. If any one ſays a Thing that you 
know to be wrong, do not n 


him. | 
18, Modeſty and Humility are the 


W beſt. Things a Boy in Company can 


practiſe. . 1: 

19. Never tell stories of your own 
Exploits. '. 7 

20. Do not tell any Thing after fool- 
th; Boys. 
421. Never ſpeak _ while another ds 


ſpeaking; but wait till he has done. | i 


22. If another begins before you, 
don't try. to ſilence him; but wait * 
till he has done. . 7 0 

23. A Boy will ways. get m 
Good, and more Credit, by HY 
than by Talking. 


* 55 git id not liſten to the Be- | 


ginning 
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| ing of a e never aſk what 
12g, If you come in where Perſons 
are Talking, don't aſk what It is about, 
but liſten and learn. : 
„ 26. When you ſpeak of any one 
preſent, do not Rus at him, but name 
is Name. 2 
a Never laugh 8 at 2 
Story told by another Perſon. ; 
28. Never laugh at all at what youll 
ny yourſelf. ? 
29. Never ſpeak N to any one. 
255 Never talk about any T hing but 

A 31. Always ſpeak of ſuch Things 
\Y r and decently, : 

1 5 f you are contradifted, do not 
\F 2 "obſtinate in fu pporting what” vou 
7 . 5570 Wen any Thing is aid to. you, 

anſwer it; but do not repeat the Words. 

1 If N are at a Diſtance from the 
who ſpeaks to you, go nearer 
before mo anſwer ;. wg Not cloſe up to 
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en 
An eaſy Palturs in III. To make 4 i 
Standing. coming in, and going 


. A genteel Carriage out of a Room. 
in Walking, and Sa- IV. To offer or receive, 
ee paſſing by. | . 
Set of bee Aan of Masrzxs 
and Miss Es, in eaſy proper Owe: 
; Adapted to the Rules. 


a + 3 1 Y + 8 af > 
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2 CHAP. I. = I 
See Four? * fronting * 
„ the Bok: 

Of Standing. 2 7 2 hag” 


IN order to attain a graceful Man- 
ner of Moving, it is firſt necef- + 
ary to know 1288 to and ſtill, 


2. 


1036.) 
gt the young Sentleman re. 
what he has read before, and 
2 accompliſh himſelf by what 
. . up your: Head for on thi; 
pends all Gra een or ſtand. 


41. While the Head i is upright, let it 
il 4 ' and free and eaſy ; to be {tiff is almoſt 
il . EN 5 5 ad as to ſtoop. 

„While you. hold. up your Head 
; * e 2 5 it keeps the 
| upright. -- 


> "When your Head 1 is "y and up- 
3 it; and you ſtand without ſtooping, 
* take Care how you We your Feet and 

8 8 2 . 3 1 U 
8. Always turn out your Feet, be 
5s eus that makes you tand firm, 


— 


2 + nd. "graceful, Ry RT 

N Boy who turns his Feet Jn, 

bands as if Wn were e 

n n it 62 en 10. Let 
134 1 . 
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10. Th FAA Rp oy 
Cn fon ong another, not too 

5 * wide or | 

11, Put one. Hand 25 

de Boſom of 85 5 Wall 

her under the 

12. Vour 


»$ £4 #+ o 
"M8; and the 
9. 5 | 


h., 4. Jr 
1 as d is beſt in your 
aiſtcoat, your left undder the 
lap. 


: 3. Don't e more than 
ce loweſt Buttons. of your; Walk 
at, that your Hand may not be aeg 
0 hi 75 CORES? 
Io Soy 1 55 Te 
par rec es, a5 vu 8 do, 
fall with Eaſe under the 7 
3 Vaiſtbonr, . VER 


wy 
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[OLD up your Head 5 25 
Walke, Ain the ſame free; 8 
TR yon ſtand. ant 


ian 
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upright" alte * 


your Body 
3 | ealy Poſture, eons, * | 
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5 . bend your Body gently forward. 


= | the other firm, 


„ 1 | 
a The Hands nuf allo by in an 0h 


"Dan't. Going, them about as you 
„ but p 2 2 W when ſtand. 
L 7 CADA lift up your 7 too high: 
| it down with your Kne 
trait; [thus naturally raiſes the other. 
= If you bow to any one paſſing by 
"= de k fo. this Manner; raiſe the Right 
Hand to your Hat gracefully, 
* 7. Put your Fore-Finger as far as the 
1 Crown, and your Thumb under tte 
| Brim, and then raiſe it from your Heal 
5 ch and eaſily. 
WE 3. Look to. the Fab you bow to, 


wh, Hold your Af ſtrait down 
2 Side, neither . it for- 

nor back ward. 8 

| 10. Move the Ri ght-Leg, i th 

be on the Right-Side, and 


11. If the Perſon, be on 
Side, move the 8 —__ 
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12. Let your Body be bord mods 


tely, not too much. 


CH AP. In. 
Fin III. 
oy making 2 Borb. 


ARE off your Hat in the 
Manner [juſt directed, — 


S you 
5 


a. 


* L du bow to, and det your 
and fall ſtruit dbwn; which: 'Po 
the Aim handſomely.” /. ! * bn 


£ 15 forward; and bow , 5 208 8 


nd Body 1 forward 
fo, - N 


Ty 


He kagge of the Het front 
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Let both yohr Arms n - 
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4. Let your Right-Arm fall ſtrait 


WE; 

SC It 1 

2 your Knee. 
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CH A p. I. 
Figure IV; 
OF" taking Leave.” 


"HEN you are going to re 
tire from any Company, ril 


$ 25 r and 1 Bo rom. your Seat, 
F — 1 uni 


you 1 put your Left. 
. the Boſom of your Waiſtcoat; 


down, that your Hat may hang 25 loy 


. js In this he pr =: Ty " 
= odeftly * the N on in the 
Fi et 1 nei Joy to e 

© * 7: I our Peet be, plac'd at-a- mo 

6 ate Diſtance; and: how 4 we | 
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deere directed you, e 
85 . downward. ba . 8. Keep 
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Then 3 this ovinly back 
1 that, wy 8. Kr. exons to the 


keeping the other ſtrait, let the Head 
ee vouch the Ground, 
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4. The Right-Arm ſhould. be hel! 
che and gently Dent rat the Wriſt 
and Elbow. 171 11 2 45:59 


23 your Eyes _ your Hand 
char is del dels) ot.” 128-10 


N this ok your * 
& down! Over, itz. E no 
8 i rr. 


„ If..you. ſtay. Fn -Ne. fame. Place 
Tor your DNR e, and 
riſe upon your Left- cot. 

Body, 


draw the Right-Foot hind the 
| Left. | 


10. This gives 4a "graceful Motion; 

end you go back after it it: very bmi 
"When ee 7 Thing . 

The: any g is given you, 

bow, and receive it in the very fame 

| Manner; and then ne dn 4. 

retted. _ 8 bock gun 
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e H A P. ! VL. * H0IS | 


e Freuer VL | 55 os 
| | Of dancing/a Minuet.. 15 
Emeinber what we have direct. 
ed wu before, for it all leads 
to 1 
2. Let your Hat be aaly, and lachen 
well, ee ae e wh: 


8 .% F 
n Nn by . 2 


+ N 
* o > 
EE” * , 
o 4 12 1 was / 
0 enn _>Y IT T8” 
#4 tn . * * — 2 
— —_—. ee . 9 . — —— = ee 
- oY}. ; r 1 — 
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Prog — — 


out inchin 
3 Pitt i oC carefully, | 
115 your Head, and 


Eye-Brows. F 
4. Let the „ frrait . 
over your Left-Eye. DR, 
5. All the Time you are Dancing, 
look at your Partner; but look wil 
Decency and Modeſty. 
6. Your Right-Arm is to be raivd 
eaſily and gracefully. 8 | 
2 Your: Left-Arm muſt be rais'd 
with a leſs Motion. 
8. Keep your. Fingers moderately 
open upon your Right-Hand. 
9. Let it bend at the Al, ans d 


4 k 4 
N 
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ain at the Elbow; but mode. 
each Place. 


«BF 


bend 
rately 1 1 — 
10. Alw Fore- of 
our . and mg the 
alm a little open'd. 
11, Never clinch either of your 
lands, nor keep them too open. 
12. To give both Hands properly in 
Minnet, the Left-Hand muſt be 
rib Jun the fame Manner as the 


When the Left - Foot reſts upon 
4 L Right obſerve eaſily getz its 
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(er. N. cento. dert. 
DI R E C T I 0 N 8 
= FOR = 
YOUN G L A DI E 8 
- 8 ATTAIN ; 
A GAV TEIL Can AA 
irn 3 
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be 08 « are 


1 eaſily 885 ee 
2. Kaiſe your 7 pig. dich a free 
not with a ftiff 13 
3. Let your Shoulders fall back with 
an * Air, 

t, your Arms fall eaſ to our 
Wain: and keep them iratt to — 
Sides, not putting them backwards or 
un. = Lay | 


FT f 1 7 
e » 
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5 (46) 
g. Lay your Hands acroſs, and do 
not raiſe them too high, nor let them 
fall 0% lo W. 8 
6. The Point of the Shape is the 
right Place for them. | 
9, Let the Hollow or inſide of your 
Hands, be turned towards your Breaſt, 
8. Let your Fingers be a little open. 
9. Bend your Wiſts a little. 
10. Turn with an eaſy Air toward 
the Perſon you are to compliment. 
11. Step a little Sideways with eithet 


12. Join the other to it. 
13 Turn your Eyes a little down- 
wa A * + 4 * a 1 | 


14. Being thus placed, bend ſoftly 
and gradually into a Curteſy. 
15. Riſe gently from it; and lit 
4 Brea Eyes as you draw up you! 
cad, | OR 2 0 3 
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CHAP. K. 
Frovas II. 
u ge. nn 


"EEP yourſelf upright ; 
2. Let your Head be held up, 2 


1 1 Ry 


. 
A 
: 
: 
N 
'Þ 
þ 
5 
H Fl 


and eaſy, and your Shoulders fall eaſily.” 4 
3. Let your Left-Arm 7 het your 4 
Lo bringing it a very tle for 3 


4 Bring the Hand of that Arm for- — 3 
ward to the Waiſt, _ — 
. Let it be kept at the Height of _ 

the Point of your Shape, and turn the 1 
Palm of it inward. 3 
ba Hold the Right-Haod a Ittle for. 9 


7 Bend it imo at the Elbow, and. 
a little at the Wriſt. 2 
8. Being in this genteel Poſture, fiep _ 
and genteelly forward. 1 


9. Don't come too near the Perſon, 
nor ſtand at too great a Diſtance. 

10. You are not to crowd upon the 
nor are you to trouble hay" hh 


11. When 


8 
3 
7 
R 
2 * 


come to you. . 


1 (38) 
11. When you are come to a proper 
Diſtance, make a Curteſy as we have 


directed ou. 
12. Then preſent the Right-Hand 


gently, how lg it a little Way; and 
then, with an eaſy. Motion, preſent it 
a little forwarder. 

13., In this Poſture give, or receive 


: what i is given. 
14. When ou, have given, or re. 


geiv d it, withdraw your Hand gently 
ina circular Manner 
t. 35. Place it upon the other Hand; 
1 and then you will be in the Poſture of 
Ci.urteſying. 
156, Making your Curteſy exactly as 
F we have deſcribed before. 
17. If you leave the Room after this, 
valk gently away. 

Wen you come to the Door, 
dein and make another Curteſy. 
19. Then retire at once, but * 


fully. 
n 6.» % ; | 
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"CHAP II. 


Ficvure III. 


To wall gracefully. 
OLD up your Head without 
any Stiffneſs, 
2, Keep your whole Perſon upright. 
3 Let your Shoulders fall eaſily. 
„Drop your Arms eaſily and grace- 


fully down to the Waiſt. 
Then place the Hands on one 


Bey with the Palms turning up- 
ward, and a little inward, 
6. Take ſhort Steps and do not lift 

of your Feet too high. 
Let the Foot that was up, be 
rought: down ſlowly, and with an eaſy 


Motion, | 
8. In this Manner you may eaſily 


7 oo any one paſſing by | 
the back Foot to the fore 5 5 


4 in | fink gently; and riſe up again 
gradually : After this, continue walk- 


ing as before. 
10. Never ſtare as you walk, and 


Unays look down when you curteſy. 
F 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Fricvures IV. 

0 Dancing. 


1. D Emember how you have bee; 
5 inſtructed to walk, and to cur 

teſy, and you will, with great Eaſe 
learn to dance gracefully. 
2. In dancing, let the Head gent! 
ſtoop a little toward one Side. 
3 . Take Care to make this Stooping 

appear eaſy and graceful: If the Heac 
were upright, the Figure would b 
ſtiff, and if Kenia. very auk ward: 
This gentle Drop of the Head is the 
right, Tiedium. F 

4. Don't look ſorrowful, nor fool- 
iſhly merry; but chearful and modeſt. 

5 Let your Eyes neither ſtare nor 

de ſhut; but, in a moderate and modeſt 
Manner open 
6. Let the Shoulders fall eaſy, and 
hold your Arms ſtrait, at a little Dif 
tance from your Sides. 

+ 7. Let your Hands fall with Eaſe , 
J mee 
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ouch the Skirt of your Coat below the 
yüſt, and take bold of it geutly. 

8. Don't let your Elbows bend, nor 

jet let them be ſtiff. | 

9. Only take hold of our Cloaths 

rh your Fore-Finger and Thumb. 

10. Keep the other Fin Wer, of both 

Wy Hinds ſeparated a little 1. Le of not 
ing. . 

+ 74 Care your Motion is not 

wb and ne 191 oP your . Whole 
lerſon have a little Sway, Hdeways 

12. Turn out your Toes 12255 * 

zot ſo much as to appear d 

prepoſterous,  _ . | 

13. Let all your Figure whe Iight 

and MII eaſy. 4 ; 
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* give the Hund in a Maass. Fl 


Emember the former Kr e 45 
Directions, in all your Ait 2" "8 


Moyons, | 
: When , you are. 16 give your H ve 
Ne. Body Tut reſt YO. your” 2 5 

c F 2 3. Take 
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3. Take Care you ſtand upon this 
oor light „ 3 


4. Preſent your Right-Hand for. 


FE Turn your Hand gently and mo- 

deſtly towards your Partner, | 

4.6. Look directly over the Wriſt of 

5 Four Right-Hand at your Partner, 

2. 7 Keep your Shoulders at Reſt, and 
ea 


. Let your Right-Arm be bent 2 

Uttle, but not ſtiffly nor forcibly. 
9. Keep out your Hand at a mode- 

rate Diſtance from the Body, and let 
your Elbow bend not too ſharply. 

10. Keep the Fingers of your Righte 

Hand ſeparated, but not wide 

_. 114. Let the Thumb. and the Fore- 


Finger come near one another but not 


4 


rn 


13. Thus give your Hand with 
- graceful and eaſy Motion. 8 


13. When you withdraw your Hand, 
let the Arm be bent gently, and grace- 
| fully, as before. _ 
134. At the ſame Time this Hand falls, 
|  Taiſe the other in the like Manner. 
: c N 1.5, Tom 
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£2 1 too near him. 


4. Pay your Reſpecte to the 


L.). 
| Hands of your Partner, with an eafy 
_ modeſt Motion. 

8. Till the Hands are turn'd. to the 
Partner, let the Motion of the Arm be 
I Circular or rounding. 

9. Look at your n. not fear- 
1 ful y nor boldly. 

3 10. Direct all your Motions FRO 
him with an eaſy Freedom. 

11. In all your Motions obſerve to 
be guided by the Mufick, keeping Ame 
| exaQtly with it. 

132. Neyer crowd your Pa 


3 hen you finiſn, do it ceft 
3 ud. without urry or Confuſion. 


any in a graceful Curteſy. 
CR 15. Take your Leave of your  Paſrtfer 
in 1 Curteſy; and this” finn es 


Heſe, Uttle Gentlemen and lte 
4 Ladies, are the Rules we have col- 
 _  lecte for your Uſe, by a careful Obſer- 
| vation, and long Experienee. There is 
5 Me difficy 5 of them; and, in 

0 n general, 


a 


(55 Y 
eral, they will procure you the Ap- 
— of your Tab Gover- 
3 and what is abundantly better, 
e Parents love you, not 
EE you have a natural Right 
1 * but becauſe you deſerve it by 
your decent and genteel Behaviour. 
d We are, with all good Wiſhes, ., 
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Balg s given, I * ſofficient "Ru es 
a for good a, 1 hope i A t ntee 
Nr of the Body, .I ſhall. 
ſent my little Rea ders with... 
tin WH moral Tale, . 
KRure, 100 = Mg, 
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BEAUTY ard the BEAST; 
Moral TALE, from the French. 
HERE was once a very rich 
_— merchant 'who had fix children, 
three ſons and three daughters; being 
a .man of ſenſe, he ſpared no coſt for 
their education, but gave them all kinds 
of maſters. His daughters were ex- 
tremely handſome, eſpecially the young- 
eſt; when ſhe was little, every body 
| admired her, and called her, © 7he ltr: 
By Beauty 3? To. that, as ſhe grew up, ſhe 
' fRiill'went by the name of Heauty, which 
- mide” her Sifteis very -jealous. The 
youngelt, as the was handſomer, was 
alſo better than her ſiſters. The two 
eldeſt had a great deal of pride, becauſe 
they were rich. They gave themſelves 
ridiculous.. airs, and would not viſit 


other” merchants daughters, nor keep 
with any but perſons of qua- 
ey went out every day upon 
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parties of pleaſure, balls, plays, con- 
terts, &c. and laughed at their youngeſt 
ſiſter, becauſe ſhe ſpent the greateſt part 
of her time in reading good books. 2 
it was known that they were great for- 
tunes, ſeveral eminent merchants made 
their addreſſes to them; but the two 
eldeſt ſaid, they would never marry, 
unleſs they 8 meet with a. duke, or ' 
12 earl at leaſt. Beauty very civilly 

nked them that courted her, and 
told them ſhe was too young. yet to 
marry, but choſe to ſtay With Ber father ; 
a few years: longer. i | 

All at -once the merchant” loft his 
whole fortune, excepting 'a ſmall coun- 
try houſe at a great diſtance from town, _ 
and told his children, weeping, the 
muſt go there and work for their living: 
The To: eldeſt anſwered, that indeed 
ha would not leave the town, for they lf 
bad ſeveral lovers, who they were ure 
N be glad to have them, tho! they * 
Had no fortune; but the gopd ladies 
e miſtaken, for their lovers .Mi 
forſook them in their poverty. As 
ere not e on e 4 


5 
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their haughtineſs, every body ſaid, th 

do not 45 an to be vitied, A are own. 
glad to ſee their pride humbled, let 
them go and give themſelves quality airs 
in milking their cows and minding their 
dairy. But, added they, we are ex- 
tremely concerned for Beauty, ſhe was 


ſuch a charming, ſweet-temper'd crea- 


ture, ſpoke fo kindly to poor people, 
and = of ſuch an affable, obliging 
behaviour. Nay, ſeveral gentlemen 
would have married her, tho' they knew 
ſhe had not a penny; but ſhe told them 
ſhe could, not think of leaving her poor 
father in his misfortunes, but was de- 
termined to go along with him into the 
country to comfort and attend him. 
Poor Beau y at firſt was ſadly grieved at 
the loſs of her fortune; but, ſaid ſhe 
to herſelf, were I to cry ever ſo much, 
that would not make things better, [ 
muſt try to make myſelf happy without 
a fortune. When they came to their 
country houſe, the merchant and his 
three ſons applied themſelves. to huf- 
bandry and tillage; and Beauty roſe at 
four in the morning, and made haſte to 


5 hae 
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have the houſe clean, and dinner ready 
for the family. In the beginning ſhe 
found it very difficult, for he had not 
been uſed to work as a ſervant, but in 
les than two months ſhe grew ſtronger 
and healthier than ever. After ſhe had 
done her work, ſhe read, played on the 
harpſichord, or elſe ſung whilſt ſhe 
ſpun. On the contrary, her two ſiſters 
did not know how to ſpend their time; 
they got up at ten, and did nothing but 
faunter about the whole day, lamenting 
the loſs of their fine cloaths and ac- 
123 Do but ſee our youngeſt 
iſter, ſaid they, one to the other, what 
a poor, ſtupid, mean-ſpirited creature 
ſhe is, to be contented with ſuch an 
unhappy diſmal ſituation. The good 
merchant was of quite a different opi- 
nion, he knew very well that Beauty 
outſhone her fiſters, in her perſon. as 
well as her mind, and admired her hu. 
mility and induſtry, but above all her 
meekneſs and patience, for her ſiſters 
ot only left her all the work of the 
ouſe to do, but inſulted her every 
moment, | 3 


* 
&. 1 
wins 
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The family had lived about a year in 
this retirement, when the merchant 
received a letter with an account that 
a veſſel, on board of which he had ef. 
fects, was ſafely arrived. This news 
had like to have turned the heads of the 
two eldeſt daughters, who immediately 
flattered themſelves with the hopes of 
returning to town, for they were quite 
weary of a country life; and when they 
ſaw their father ready to ſet out, they 
begged of him to buy them new gowns, 
head-drefſes, ribbands, and all manner 
of trifles; but Beauty aſked for no- 
thing, for ſhe thought to herſelf, that 
all the money her father was going to 
receive, would ſcarce be ſufficient to 
. * every thing her ſiſters wanted. 

Vhat will you have, Beauty? ſaid her 
father. Since you have the goodneſs to 


8 


think of me, anſwered ſhe, be ſo kind as 


to bring me a roſe, for as none grow 
hereabouts, they are a kind of rarity, 
Not that Beauty cared for a roſe, but 
ſhe aſked for ſomething, leſt ſhe ſhould 
ſeem by her example to condemn her 
ſiſters conduct, who would have * 
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de dit 


oo 


„ 
he did it only to look particular. The 
vod man went on his journey, but when 
he came there, they went to law with 
tim about the merchandize, and after 
a great deal of trouble and pains to 
10 purpoſe, he came back as poor as be- 
fore, = | 
He was within thirty miles of his own 
houſe, thinking on the pleaſure he 
ſhould have in ſeeing his children again, 
when going through a large foreſt he 
bft himſelf. It rained and ſnowed ter- 
rbly, beſides, the wind was fo high, 
that it threw him twice off his horſe, 
and night coming .on, he began to ap- 
drehend being either ſtarved to death 
vith cold and nger, or elſe devoured 
y the wolves, whom he heard howl- 
ing all round him, when, on a ſud- 
len, looking through a long walk of 
rees, he ſaw a light at ſome dif- 
ance, and going on a little farther, 
perceived it came from a place illumi- 
ated from top to bottom. The mer- 
nant returned God thanks for this 
appy diſcovery, and haſted to the place, 
put was greatly furprized at not meet- 
i „ | ing 
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ing. with any one in the out-court 
His horſe followed him, and ſeeing 
large ſtable open, went in, and find 
ing both hay and oats, the poor bea 
who was almoſt famiſhed, fell to eatin 
very heartily; the merchant tied hi 
up to the manger, and walked toward 
the houſe, where he ſaw no one, bu 
entering into a large hall, he found 
good fire, and a table plentifully ſe 
out with but one cover laid. As be 
was wet quite through with the rai 
and ſnow, he drew near the fire to dr 
himſelf, I hope faid he, the maſter of 
the houſe, or his ſervants, will excuſe the 
liberty I take; I ſuppoſe it will not be 
ug before ſome of them appear. 
He waited a conſiderable time, till it 
ſtruck eleven, and ſtill no body came, 
at laſt he was ſo hungry that he could 
ſtay no longer, but took a chicken, and 
eat it at two mouthfuls, trembling all 
the while. After this he drank a few 
glaſſes of wine, and growing more cou. 
ragious, he went ont of the hall, and 
croſſed through ſeveral grand apart- 
ments with magnificent - furniture, * 


1 1 
came into a chamber, which had an 
xceeding good bed a it, and as. he 
yery much fatigued, and it was paſ 
ndnight, he concluded it was beſt to 
aut the door, and go to bec. 
It was ten the next morning before 
he merchant waked, and as he was go- 
ng to riſe he was aſtoniſhed to ſee a 
zood ſuit of cloaths in the room of his 
own, which were quite ſpoiled: cer- 
tainly, ſaid he, this palace belongs to 
ſome kind fairy, who has ſeen and pi- 
ted my diſtreſs. He looked through 
2 window, but inſtead-of ſnow faw the 
moſt delightful arbours, interwoven 
vith the beautifulleſt flowers that were 
erer beheld. - He then returned to the 
( great hall, where he had ſupped the 
| night before, and found ſome chocolate 
ch made on a little table. Thank 
you, good Madam Fairy, ſaid he aloud, 

for being ſo careful as to provide me 
a breakfaſt, I am extremely obliged ta 
you" for all your favours _... © 
The good man drank his chocolate, 
and then went to look after his horſe, 
but paſſing thro? an arbour of roſes he 
; WS remem- 


(664) 
remembered Beauty's requeſt to him 
and gather'd a branch on which were 
ſeveral; immediately he heard a great 
noife, and faw fuch a frightful Beaſt 
coming towards him, that he was rea 
dy to faint away. You are very un 
grateful, ſaid the Beaſt to him, in: 
terrible voice; I have ſaved your life by 
receiving you into my caſtle, and in re- 
turn, you ſteal my roſes, which I value 
beyond any thing in the univerſe, but 
you ſhall die for it; I give you but a 
quarter of an hour to prepare yourſelf, 
and ſay your prayers. The merchant 
fell on his knees, and lifting up both 
| his hands: My lord, ſaid he, I beſeech 
vou to forgive me, indeed I had no in- 
tention of offending you in gathering 
a roſe for one of my daughters, who 
defired me to bring her one. My name 
is not My Lord, replied the monſter, 
but Beaſt; I don't love compliments, 
not I; I like people ſhould ſpeak as 
they think ; therefore do not imagine, 
Jam to be moved by any of your 
flattering ſpeeches : but you ſay you 
have got <oghters, I , will forgive you, 
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im m condition * * of them comes 

rluntatily, and "ſuffers for yon. Let 

me have no diſputing, but go about 
| your buſineſs, and fear; that if your , 
tanghter refuſes to die in your ſtead,” you | 
vin return within three months. The 6 
werchant dad no mind to ſacrifice bis | 
$hters to the ugly monſter, but he i 
cht, in being this reſpite, he 1 

avid have the ſatisfaction of ſteiig 
" them: onde morgg.ſo he promiſed, upon 
4 1 kim W air et ont when he ple. 
tif id, but; adde he, you ſhall not de. 
1 part empty handed, go back fo the 
. nem where yo lay, and you will 
t empty cheft, fill it with whit- 
erer you like beft, and I will ſend it td 
r home, and at the ſame time the 
yur withdrew, Well, ſaid the ko” goed 
man to himſelf, if I muft die, ating 
hare che © comfort, at teaft, of | ng 
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Table, le took his horſe out of the Ml Gn 
ble, leaving the palace with as much I his 
rief as he had entered it with joy. to 
The horſe, of his own accord, took Ml thi 
of the roads of the foreſt, and in 2 the 
hours the good man was at home. lot 
children came round him, but in- br. 
Co of receiving their embraces with Ml fin 
pleaſure, he looked on them, and hold. Ml or 
10g.up the branch he had; in his hands, 
ie burſt into tears. Here, Beauty, faid 
e, take theſe roſes, but little do you 
think how, dear they are like to coſt 
JS. happy father, and then related 
= bis | al adventuse: immediately the 


deſt ſet up lamentable outcries, 
id all _ of ill-natured things 
91 . did not cry at all. Do 
but (ee the pride of that little wretch, 
' faid, they; ſhe would not aſk for fine 
, as we did; but no truly, Miſs 
wanted to diſting viſh herſelf, ſo now 
ſhe will be the death. of our poor father, 
ws t he flew not ſo much as ſhed 
ſhould. I, anſwered Beau- 
| Ng be very needleſs, for, my 
n 11 not fate, vpog my eo 
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fince the monſter will accept of one of 
his daughters, I will deliver myſelf up 
to all his fury, and I am very happy in 
thinking that my death will ſave my fa- 
ther's life, and be a proof of my tender 
love for him. No, lifter, ſaid her three 
brothers, that ſhall not be, we will go 
find the monſter, and either kill him, 
or periſh in the attempt. Do not ima- 
gine any ſuch thing, my ſons, ſaid the 
merchant, the Beaſt's power is ſo great, 
that I have no hopes of your. overcom- 
ing him: I am charmed with . Beauty's 
kind and generous offer, but I cannot 
yield to it; I am old and have not lon 
to live, therefore ſhall only loſe à . few 
years, which J regret for your ſakes. alobes 
my dear children. Indeed, father, ſaid 
Beauty, you ſhall not go to the pa- 

without me, you cannot : hinder 

me from following you. It was to no 
purpoſe all they could fay, Beauty; ſtill 
inſiſted on, ſetting out for the fine. pa- 
lace, and her, ſiſters were delighted at 
it, for her virtues made them enviqus 
and jealous, _ | ; „ -D9At 26-4 
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The merchant was ſo afflicted at the 
thoughts of loſing his daughter, that he 
had quite forgot the cheſt-full of gold, 
but at night when he retired to reſt, 
no 288 had he ſhut his chamber- 

than, to his great aſtoniſhment, 
he be fund it by Mis bed. ſide; he was 
determined, Rokr; not to tell his 
children, that he was grown. rich, be- 
 Exviſe they would have wanted to re- 
turtr to town, and he was reſolved not 
to leave the country; but he truſted 
Beauty with the ſecret, who infotmed 
It, that two gentlemen came in his 
abſence, and courted' her ſiſters.; ſhe 
begged her 25 to conſent to their 

Ti OT give them fortunes, for 

W w gde, that ſhe Toved him, 
and, fer ave, them from her heart, all 
the inj 1 they Had ever done her; 
yet,” wen Beauty went with her father, 
theſe. two wick creatures rnbbed their 
eyes with an onion to force ſome tears, 
but ber brothers were really concern- 
ed; Beauty was the on bag who did 


not ſhed tears at parting, becauſe ſhe 


would not increaſe their uneaſineſs. ' 
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The horſe took the direct road to the 
palace, and towards evening they per- 
ceived it illuminated as at firſt: the 
horſe went of himſelf into the ſtable, 
and the good man and his daughter 
came into the great hall, where they 
found a table ſplendidly ſerved up, and 
two covers. The merchant had no 
heart to eat, but -Beauty, endeayouring 


to appear chearful, ſat down to table, 


and helped him. Afterwards, thought 
ſhe..to herſelf, the Beaſt ſurely has a 
mind to fatten me before he eats me, 
ſince he provides ſuch plentiful enter-, 


tainment, When they had, ſupped they 
heard a great noiſe, and the merchant, 


all in tears, bid his poor child farewell, 
for he thought it was, the Beaſt. Beauty 


was ſadly terrified at his horrid form, 


but ſhe took courage as well as ſhe 
could, and the monſter having aſked 
her if ſhe came willingly ; ye — e——es, 
faid ſhe trembling; you are very good, 
and I am greatly obliged to vou; . hone 

man, go your ways to-morrow  morn- 
ing, but never think of coming here 
again, Farewell, Beauty, farewell, Beaſt, 


” — 
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anſwered ſhe, and immediately the 
monſter withdrew. Oh, davghter, 
ſaid the merchant, embracing Beauty, 
J am almoſt _ frightened to death, be- 
lieve me, you had better go back, and 
let me ſtay here; no, father, ſaid Beau- 
ty, in a refolute tone, you ſhall ſet out 
to-morrow morning, and leave me to 
the care and protection of providence. 
They went to bed, and thought they 
ſhould not cloſe their eyes al night; 
but ſcarce were they laid down, than 
they fell faſt aſleep, and Beauty dream- 
ed, a fine lady came, and faid to her, 
T am pleaſed, Beauty, with your piety 
for your father, the good action you 
dave performed, in giving up your own 
life to ſave his, ſhall not go unreward- 
ed. Beauty waked, and told her father 
her dream, and though it helped to 
comfort him a little, yet he could not 
- help crying bitterly, when he took leave 

of his dear child, 
As ſoon as he was gone, Beauty ſat 
down in the great hall, and fell à cry- 
ing likewiſe ; but as ſhe was miſtreſs of 
a great deal of reſolution, ſhe recom- 
* | mended 
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mended herſelf. to Gad, and reſolved 
not to be uneaſy the little time ſhe had 
to live; for ſhe firmly believed the Beaſt 
would eat her up that night. 5 
However, ſhe thought ſhe might as 
well walk about till then, and view this 
fine caſtle, which ſne could not help 
admiring; it was a delightful pleaſant 
place, and ſne was extremely ſurpriſed 
at ſeeing a door, over which was wrote 
« BeauTY's AParRTwenT,” She opened 
it haſtily, and was quite dazzled with 
the magnificence that reigned through- 
out; but what chiefly took up her at- 
tention, was a large library, a harpſichord, 
and ſeveral muſic books, Well, ſaid 
ſhe to herſelf, I ſee they will not let 
my time hang heavy upon my hands 
for the want of amuſement. Then ſhe 
reflected, Were I but to ſtay here 
©. a-day, there would not have been 
all theſe preparations.” This con- 
deration inſpired her with freſh cou⸗ 
rage; opening the library ſhe took 2 
book, and read theſe words in letters 


ace «© Welcomp 
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Welcome Beauty, baniſh fear, 

% You are queen and miſtreſs here: 
Speak your wiſhes, ſpeak your will, 
Swift obedience meets them ſtill. ” 


Alas, faid ſhe, with a ſigh, there is 


nothing I defire ſo much as to ſee my 


oor father, and know what he is do- 
ing; ſhe had no ſooner ſaid this, when 
_ caſting her eyes on a great looking- 
| Farbe, to her great amazement, ſhe ſaw 
her own home, where her father arrived 
with a' very dejected countenance ; her 
ſiſters went to meet him, and notwith- 
ſtanding their endeavours to appear ſor- 
rowful, their joy, felt for having got 
rid of their Siſter, was viſible in every 
feature: a moment after, every thing 
diſappeared, and yy apprehenſions 
of fear at this proof of the Beaſt's 
complaiſance were greatly abated. 

At noon ſhe found her dinner ready, 
and while at table, was entertained with 
an excellent concert of muſic, though 


without ſeeing any body: but at night, 


as ſhe was going to ſit down to ſupper, 
the heard de noiſe the Beaſt made, and 


could 


4 | 
could not help being ſadly terrified. 
Beauty, ſaid the monſter, will you give 
me leave to ſee you ſup? That is as 
you pleaſe, anſwered Beauty trembling. 
No, replied the Beaſt, you alone are 
miſtreſs here; you need only bid me 
begone, if my preſence is troubleſome, 
and I will immediately withdraw: but, 
tell me, do not you think me vety ugly? 
That is true, ſaid Beauty, for I cannot 
tell a lie, but I believe you are very 
ood-natured, So I am, ſaid the mon- 
er, but then, beſides my uglineſs, I 
have no ſenſe; I know very well, that 
I am a poor, filly, ſtupid creature, Tis. 
no ſign of folly to think ſo, replied 
Beauty, for never did fool know this, 
or had ſo humble a conceit of his own 
underſtanding. Eat then, Beauty, ſaid 
the monſter, and endeavour to amuſe 
amy in your palace, for every thing 
ere is yours, and I ſhould be very un- 
eaſy, if you were not happy, You are 
very obliging, anſwered Beauty; I own 
I' am pleaſed with your kindneſs, and 
when 1. conſider that, your deformity 
ſcarce appears. Yes, yes; ſald the Beaſt 
H my 
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my heart is good, but ſtill Tam a mon 
ſter. Among mankind, fays Beauty 
there are many that deſerve that name 


more than you, and I prefer you, juſt 


as you are, to thoſe, who, under a hu- 
man form, hide a treacherous, corrupt, 
and ungrateful mind. If I had ſenſe 
enough, replied the Beaſt, T would 
make a fine compliment to thank you, 
but I am ſo dull, that I can only ſay l 
am greatly obliged to you. Beauty eat 
a hearty ſupper, and had almoſt con- 
uered her dread of the monſter ; but 

e had like to have fainted away, when 
he ſaid to her, Beauty, will you be my 
wife ? She was for ſome time before ſhe 
durſt anſwer, for ſhe was afraid of mak- 
ing him angry, if ſhe refuſed, At laſt, 
however, ſhe ſaid, trembling, no Beaſt, 
Immediately the poor monſter went to 
ſigh, and made ſuch a hornd hiſſing, 
that the whole palace echoed. But 
Beauty ſooir- recovered her fright, for 
the Beaſt having ſaid, in a mournful 
voice, farewell, Beauty then, Jett 
the room; he only turned back, how 


and 
out. 


V 


great 
Beaſt 
pitie: 


ſhou 


and then, to look at her as he went 
out, | . 
When Beauty was alone, ſhe felt a 
great deal of compaſſion for the poor 
Beaſt, Alas, ſaid ſhe, *tis a thouſand 
pities, any thing ſo good-natured, 
ſhould be ſo ugly. | 

Beauty ſpent three months very con- 
tentedly in the palace: every evening 
the Beaſt paid her a viſit, and talked 
to her, during ſupper, very rationally, 
with plain good common ſenſe, but ne- 
ver with what the world calls wit; and 
Beauty daily diſcovered ſome .valuable 
qualifications in the monſter, and ſeeing 
him often, had ſo accuſtomed her to his 
deformity, that, far from dreading the 
time of his viſit, ſhe would often look 
on her watch to ſee when it would be 
nine, for the Beaſt never miſſed coming 
at that hour, There was but one thing 
that gave Beauty any concern, which 
was, that every night, before ſhe 
went to bed, the monſter always aſked 


her, if ſhe would be his wife. One day 
ſhe ſaid to him, Beaſt, you make me very 


uneaſy I wiſh I could conſent to marry 
| „ Pou, 
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you, but T am too ſincere to make you 
elieve that will ever happen; I ſhall 


always eſteem you as a friend, endea- 


vour to be ſatisfied with this. I muſt, 
ſaid the Beaſt, for, alas! I know too 
well my own misfortune, but then J 
love you with the tendereſt affeQion : 
however, I ought to think myſelf hap- 
Py, that you will ſtay here ; promiſe 
me, never to leave me. Beauty bluſhed 
at theſe words; ſhe had ſeen in her 
| glaſs, that her father had pined himſelf 

ick for her loſs, and ſhe longed to fee 
him again. I could, anſwered ſhe, in- 
deed, . promiſe never to leave you entirely, 
but IT have ſo great a deſire to ſee 
my father, that I ſhall fret myſelf to 
death if you refuſe me that ſatisfac- 
tion. I had rather die myſelf, ſaid the 
monſter, than give you the leaſt unea- 


ſineſs : I will ſend you to your father; 
voau ſhall remain with him, and your 


poor Beaſt will die with grief. No, 
laid Beauty weeping, I love you too 
well to be the aus of your death: I 
give you my promiſe to return in a 
week: you have ſhewn me, that my 


(77) | 

ſiſters are married, and my. brothers 
gone to the army; only let me ſtay a 
week with my father, as he is alone. 
You ſhall be there to-morrow morning, 
ſaid the Beaſt, but remember your pro- 
miſe; you need only lay your ring on 
a table when you go to bed, when you 
have a mind to come back : farewell 
Beauty, The Beaſt, as uſual, ſigh'd, 
hidding her good night, and Beaut 
went to bed very ſad at ſeeing him 6 
afflicted. When ſhe waked the next 
morning, ſhe found herſelf at her fa- 
ther's, and having rang a little- bell, 
that was by her bedſide, ſhe ſaw the 
maid come, who, the moment ſhe ſaw 
her, gave_a loud ſhriek, at which the 
| me man ran up ſtairs, and thought he 

ould have died with joy to ſee his dear 

daughter again. He held her faſt lock- 
ed in his arms above a quarter of an 
hour. As ſoon as the firſt tranſports 
were over, Beauty began to think of 
riſing, and was afraid ſhe had no clothes 
to put on ; but the maid told her, that 
ſhe had juſt found, in the next room, 


a large trunk full of gowns, covered 
" Sound H 3 | with 


her ſiſters. 


* 


haſted with their huſbands. 
They were both of them very unhap- 


Ppy. The eldeſt had married a gentle- 
man, extremely handſome indeed, but 
ſo fond of his own perſon, that he was 
full of nothing elſe but his own dear 
ſelf, and neglected his wife. The ſe- 
nip had married a man of wit, but 


(79) | 
how happy ſhe was. They went down 
into the garden to vent it by tears; and 
ſaid one to the other, in what 1s this little 
creature better than us, that ſhe ſhould 
be ſo much | happier ? Siſter, ſaid the 
oldeſt, a thought juſt ſtrikes into my 
mind; let us endeayour to detain her 
above a week, and perhaps the ſilly. 
monſter will be ſo enraged at her for 
breaking her word, that he will devour 
her. Right, ſiſter, anſwered the other, 
therefore we muſt ſhew her as much 
kindneſs as poſſible. After they had 
taken this reſolution, they went up, 
and behaved ſo affectionately to their 
ſiſter, that poor Beauty wept for joy. 
When the week was expired, they cried 
and tore their hair, and ſeemed ſo 
ſorry to part with her, that ſhe promiſed 
40 ſtay a week longer. | 
In the mean time, Beauty could not 
help reflecting on herſelf, for the un- 
eaſineſs ſhe was likely to cauſe the poor 
Beaſt, whom ſhe ſincerely loved, and 
really long'd to ſee again. The tenth 
night ſhe ſpent at her father's, ſhe 
dreamed ſhe. was in the palace m_— 
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and that ſhe ſaw the Beaſt extended on 
the graſs-plot, who ſeemed juſt expir- 
ing, and, in a dying voice, reproached 
her with ingratitude. Beauty ſtarted 
out of her ſleep, and burſting into 
tears ; am not I very wicked, ſaid ſhe, 
to act ſo unkindly to a Beaſt, that has 
{ſtudied ſo much, in every thing, to give 
me pleaſure? Is it his fault if he is fo 
ugly, and has ſo little ſenſe ? He is kind 
and good, and that is ſufficient, Why 
could not I conſent to marry him? I 
ſhould be happier with the monſter than 
my fiſters are with their huſbands, ſince 
it is neither wit, nor a fine perſon, in a 
huſband, that makes a woman happy ; 
but virtue, ſweetneſs of temper, and 
complaiſance, and the Beaſt has all theſe 
valuable qualifications. Tt is true, I do 
not feel the tenderneſs of affection for 
him'; but I find I have the higheſt gra- 
_ titade, eſteem, and friendſhip, and 1 
will not make him miſerable : were I 
to be fo ungrateful, I ſhould never for- 
give myſelf. Beauty having ſaid this, 
roſe, put her ring on the table, and then 
laid down again ; ſcarce was ſhe in bed 
1 <7 before 
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before ſhe fell aſleep, and when ſhe 
waked the next morning, ſhe was over- 
joyed to find herſelf in the Beaſt's pa- 
lace. She put on one of her richeſt 
ſuits to pleaſe him, and waited for even- 
ing with the utmoſt impatience ; at laſt 
the wiſhed-for hour came, the clock 
ſtruck nine, yet no Beaſt appeared. 
Beauty then feared ſhe had been the 
cauſe of his death ; ſhe ran crying and' 
wringing her hands all about the palace, 
like one in deſpair ; after was os 
for him every where, ſhe recollected 
her dream, and flew to the canal in the 
garden, where ſhe dreamed ſhe ſaw him. 
There ſhe found the poor Beaſt ſtretched 
out, quite, ſenſeleſs, and, as ſhe ima- 
gined, dead She threw herſelf upon 
him without any dread, and finding his 
heart beat ſtill, ſhe fetched ſome water 
from the canal, and poured it on his 
head. The Beaſt opened his eyes, and 
ſaid to Beauty, you forgot your pro- 
miſe, and I was fo afflicted for having 
loſt you, that I reſolved to ſtarve my- 
ſelf; but ſince J have the happineſs of 
ſeeing you once more, I die ſatisfied. 
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No, my dear Beaſt, ſaid Beauty, you 
muſt not die ; live to be my huſband ; 
from this moment I give you my hand, 
and ſwear to be none but yours. Alas! 
I. thought I had only a friendſhip for 
you, but the grief I now feel convinces 
me, that I: cannot live without you. 
Beauty ſcarce had pronounced theſe 
words, when ſhe ſaw the palace ſpar- 
kle with light; and fireworks, % nf 


ments of muſic, and every thing ſeemed to 


give notice of ſome great event, but 
nothing, could fix her attention: ſhe 
turned to her dear Beaſt, for whom ſhe 
trembled with fear ; but how great was 


her ſurpriſe ! the Beaſt had diſappeared 
and ſhe ſaw, at her feet, one of the 


lovelieſt princes that eye ever beheld ; 


who returned her thanks for having put 


an end to the chatm, under which he 
had ſo long reſembled a Beaſt. Though 


this prince was worthy of all her atten- 
tion, ſhe could not forbear aſking where 


the Beaſt was. You ſee him at your 


feet, ſaid the prince: a wicked fairy 


had condemned me to remain under 
that ſhape till a beautiful virgin ſhould 
of of 1 5 ” conſent 
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conſent to marry me : the fairy likewiſe 
enjoined me to conceal my underſtand- 
ing ; thus there was only you in the world 
generous enough to be won by the good- 
neſs of my temper, and in offering you 
my crown, I can't diſcharge the obli- 

ations I have to you. Beauty agreeably 
rpriſed, gave the charming prince her 
hand to riſe; they went together into 
the caſtle, and Beauty was overjoyed to 
find, in the great hall, her father and his 
whole family, whom the beautiful lady, 
that appeared to her in her dream, had 

conveyed thither. BELL 
Beauty, faid this lady, come and re- 
ceive the reward of your judicious 
choice; you have preferred virtue be- 
fore either wit or beauty, and deſerve 
to find a perſon in whom all theſe qua- 
lifications are united: you are going to 
be a great queen, I hope the throne 
will not leſſen your virtue, or make you 
forget yourſelf. As to you ladies, ſaid 
the: fairy to Beauty's ſiſters, I know 
your hearts, and all the malice they 
contain : become two ſtatues, yet, un- 
der this transformation, till retain your 
= reaſon. 
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reaſon. You ſhall ſtand before your 
ſiſters palace gate, and be it your pu- 
niſ:ment to behold her happineſs ; and it 
will not be in your power to return to 
.your former ſtate, till you own your 
faults ;* but I am very much afraid that 


vou will always remain ſtatues. Pride, 


anger, gluttony, and idleneſs are ſome- 
times conquered, but the converſion 
of a malicious and envious mind is a kind 
of miracle. Immediately the fairy gave a 
ſtroke with her wand, and in a moment 
All that were in the hall were tranſported 
into the prince's dominions : his ſubjects 
received him with joy; he married Beauty 
and lived with her many happy years in 
perfect happineſs, becauſe it was founded 
on virtue. | 


SOME 
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CESNUCEHANSN INUIT 
SOME 
OBSERVATIONS 

| 0 THE 

Real UsE and ADVANTAGES 


f O F 
DANCING; 
By Mr. Locke, the Chevalier DE RAMs AT, 
and Giovanni ANDREA GALLINI. 


85 OTHING, ſays Mr. Locke, in 
0 his Treatiſe of Education, ap- 
« pears to me to give children ſo much 
“ becoming confidence and behaviour, 
„ and fo to raiſe them to the conver- 
“ ſation of thoſe above their age, as 
% dancing. I think they ſhould be taught 
« to dance as ſoon as they are capable 
« of learning it; for tho? this conſiſts 
only in outward gracefulneſs of motion 
vet, I know not how, it gives children 
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** manly thoughts and carriage, more 
* than any thing.” And again he ſays, 

“ Dancing being that which gives 
« graceful motions to all our lives, 
« and above all things manlineſs, and 
a becoming confidence to young chil- 
dren, I think it cannot be learned too 
early, after they are once capable of 
it: But you muſt be ſure to have a 
good maſter, that knows and can teach 
what is graceful and becoming, and 


all the motions of the body, One 
that teaches not this, 1s worſe than 
none at all; natural awkwardneſs being 
much better than apiſh affected pol- 
tures, and I think it much more paflable 
** to pull off the Hat, and make a leg, 
like an honeſt country gentleman, than 
like an ill faſhioned dancing maſter. 
For as for the gigging, and the figures 
of a dance, I count it little or nothing 
«© better than as it tends to perfect grace- 
c ful carriage.” 
The Chevalier De Ramſay, author of 
Cyrus's travels, in his plan of education 
for a young prince, ſays, © To the ſtudy 


of 


what gives a freedom and eaſineſs to 
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i« of poetry, ſhould be joined that of the 
three arts of imitation. The antients 
& repreſented the paſſions, by geſts, co- 
&« Jours and ſounds. Xenophon tells us of 
« of ſome wonderful effects of the Grecian 
« dances, and how they moved and ex- 
« preſſed the Paſſions. We have now 
« Joſt the perfection of that art; all that 
« remains, is only what is neceſſary to 
« give a handſome action and airs to a 
« young. gentleman. This ought not to 
be neglected, becauſe on the external 
« figure and appearance depends often 
« the regard we have to the internal qua- 
te lities of the mind. A graceful behaviour, 
te in the houſe of Lords or Commons, com- 
“0 mands the attention of a whole aſſembly. 
Giovanni Andrea Gallini, Director of 
the dances at the royal theatre in the 
hay- market, London, in his curious trea- 
tiſe on that ſubject lately publiſhed “, ſays, 


7 


* In which, to uſe the words of the author 
of the Review, the reader will find an ex- 
tremely pretty critical treatiſe upon taſte, 
action, and the juſt repreſentation of 
ſentiment and paſſion. 

T2 nothing 
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nothing is more confeſſed, than that this 
branch of breeding qualifies perſons for 
preſenting themſelves with a good grace. 
To whom can it be unknown that a 
favourable prepoſſeſſion at the firſt fighr 
is often of the higheſt advantage, and 
that the power of firft impreſſions is not 
eaſily ſurmountable. ED 

In aſſemblies, or places of public reſort, 
when we ſee a perſon of a genteel car- 
riage or preſence, he attracts our regard 
and liking, whether he be a foreigner or 
one of this country, At court, even a 
graceful addreſs, and an air of eaſe, 
will more diſtinguiſh a man from the 
crowd, than the richeſt cloaths that mo- 
ney may purchaſe; but never can give 
that air to be acquired only by educa- 
TON. | 
But of all people in the world, the 


Britiſh would certainly be the moſt in 


the wrong not to pay ſtrict regard to 
this part of education; ſince none have 


more conſpicuouſly the merit of figure 


and perſon; and it would in them he a fort 
of ingratitude to nature, who has done ſo 
much for them, not to do a little 
| more 
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more for themſelves, in acquiring an ac- 
compliſhment, the utility of which has 
been acknowledged in all ages, and in all 
countries, and eſpecially by the greateſt 
and moſt ſenſible men in their own. 

As to the Ladies, there is one light in 
which, perhaps, they would not do amiſs 
to own the practice of this art, beſides that 
of mere diverſion or improvement of 
their deportment: it is that of its being 
highly ſerviceable to their health, and to 
what it can never be expected they ſhould 
be indifferent about, their beauty, it 
being the beſt and ſureſt way of preſerving 
or even giving it to their whole perſon. 

It is in hiſtory a ſettled point, that 
beauty was no where more flouriſhing, 
than among ſuch people as cultivated 


and encouraged exerciſe, eſpecially in the 


fair ſex. The various provinces and 


overnments in Greece all agreed, ſome 


in a leſs, ſome in a greater degree, in 
making exerciſe a point of female edu- 
cation. The Spartans carried this to 
perhaps an exceſs, ſince the training of 


the children of that ſex, hardly yielded 


to that of the male in laboriouſneſs and 


fatigue. Be this confeſſed to be an ex- 
1383 treme 
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treme; but then it was in ſome mea- 
ſure compenſated by its being univerſally 
allowed, that the Spartan women owed 
to it that beauty in which they excel- 
led the reſt of the Grecian women, who 
were themſelves held in that point pre- 
ferable to the reſt of the world, But 
as the beſt habit of body is ever in- 
ſeparable from the greateſt perfection of 
beauty, of which its poſſeſſor is ſuſceptible 
it very naturally followed, that the good 
plight to which exerciſe brought and pre- 
| ſerved the females, gave alſo to their 
ſhape that delicacy and ſuppleneſs, and 
to their motion that graceful agi— 
lity, which characterize the Grecian beau- 
ties, and diſtinguiſh them for that 
nymph- ſtile of figure, which we to this 
day admire in the deſcription of their 
Hiſtorians, of their poets, or in the re- 
preſentations that yet remain to us in 
their ſtatues, or other monuments of an- 
tiquity. | 

We find that the chace, their foot 
races, and more eſpecially dancing, prin- 
_ cipally compoſed the amuſement of the 
young ladies of Greece ; no maxim ever 

55 | | more 
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more practically prevailed than that 
ſloth and inaQtivity was equally the pa- 
rent of diſeaſes of the body, as of vices 
of the mind, agreeable to which, one 
of the greateſt phyſicians now in Eu- 
rope, the celebrated Tronchin, while at 
Paris, vehemently declaimed againſt this 
falſe delicacy and averſion to exerciſe 
fiom which the ladies, eſpecially of the 
higher rank of life, derived their bad ha- 
birs of body, their pale colour, with all 
the principles of weakneſs, and of a puny 
diſeaſed conſtitution, which they neceſ. 
ſarily entail on their innocent children, 
thence it was that he condemned the uſing 
of oneſelf too much to coaches.or chairs, 
which he obſerved, lowers. the ſpirits, 
thickens the humours, numbs the nerves, 

and cramps the liberty of circulation. 
Conſidering the efficacy of exerciſe, 
and that faſhion has aboliſhed, or at 
leaſt confined among a very few, the 
more robuſt methods of amuſement, it 
can hardly be excuſed to neglect cultiva- 
ting an art ſo innocent and ſo agreeable 
as that of dancing ; and it at once-unites 
in itſelf the three great ends of bodily 
| = improvement 
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improvement, of diverſion, and of healthy 
exerciſe, | 

_ Certainly thoſe of the fair ſex, who uſe 
_ exerciſe, will, in their exemption from a 
depraved or deficient appetite, in the freſh- 
neſs or in the glow of their colour, in 
the firmneſs of their make, in the ad- 
vantages to their ſhape, in the goodneſs in 
general of their conſtitution, find them- 


ſelves not ill repaid for conquering any ill 
habit of falſe delicacy aud ſloth, to which 


fo many, otherwiſe fine young ladies, owe 


the diſorders of their ſtomach, their pale 
fickly hue, and that languid ſtate of 
health, which muſt interrupt all their plea- 
ſures, and even endanger their lives. Theſe 
are neither ſtrain'd or far fetch'd conſe- 
_ quences. 

Dancing not only furniſhes the fair ſex, 
| (whoſe ſphere of exerciſe is naturally more 
confined than that of the men,) with a 
ſalutary amuſement, but gives them the 


beſt opportunity of diſplaying their native 


graces ; and where only the gentleſt exer- 
ciſe is requiſite, the minuet offers itſelf 
with the greateſt effect, and when elegant- 
ly executed, forms one of the moſt agree- 
: agreeablc 
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able ſights either in private or public aſ- 
ſemblies, | | 

There is no ſpecifying rules for attain- 
ing the art of dancing, becauſe almoſt 
every individual learner requires different 
inſtructions. 1 

But there is one point of great import- 
ance to all the ladies, eſpecially, which is 
ever ſtrictly recommended in teaching the 
minuet, but which, in fact, like moſt of the 
other graces of that dance, extends to 
other occaſions of appearance in life. 
. This point is the eaſy and noble port of 
the head : many very pretty ladies loſe 
much of the effect of their beauty, and of 
the power of the firſt impreſſions, as they 
enter a room or public aſſembly, by a 


vulgar or improper carriage of the head; 


either poking the neck, or ſtooping the 
head, or in the other extreme of holding it 
up too ſtiff, on the mama's perpetually 


teizing remonſtrance of hold up your head, 


Miſs; without confidering that merely 
bridling, without the eaſy grace of a free 
play, is a worſe fault than that of which 

ſhe would have been correct d. 
Certainly, nothing can give a more 
noble 
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noble air to the whole perſon, than the 


head finely ſet, and turning gracefully 
with every natural occaſion for turning it, 
without affectation, or ſtiffly pointing the 
_ as if to ſhow which way the wind 
ets. ny 
It ſhould alſo be recommended to the 
dancers of the minuet, ever to have an 
expreſſion of that ſort of gaiety and chear- 
fulneſs in the countenance, which will 
give it even an amiable and noble frankneſs. 
Nothing can be more out of character, or 
even. diſpleaſing, than a froward or even 
too penſive look. There may be a ſpright- 
ly vacancy, an openneſs in the face, with- 
out the leaſt tinture of any indecent air 
of levity ; as there may be a captivating 
modeſty, without any of baſhfulneſs, 
which ariſes either from low breeding, or 
no breeding at all. | 
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CANTO I. 


N the ſmooth dance to move with grace- 
ful mien, 

Eaſy with care, and ſprightly tho* ſerene, 

To mark th' inſtructions echoing ſtrains convey, 

And with juſt ſteps each tuneful note obey, 

I teach ; be preſent all ye ſacred Choir, 

Blow the ſoft flute, and ſtrike the ſounding lyre ; 

When Fielding bids, your kind affiſtance bring, 

And at her feet the lowly tribute fling ; 

Oh may her eyes (to her this verſe is due) 

What firſt themſelves inſpir d vouchſafe to view 

Hail 
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Fail lovelieſt art! that can'ſt all hearts inſ2are, 
And make the faireſt ſtill appear more fair, 
Beauty can little execution do, oh 
Unleſs ſhe borrows half her arms from you ; 
Few, like Pygmalion, doat on lifeleſs charins, 
Or care to claſp a ſtatue in their arms; 

But breaſts of flint muſt melt with fierce defire, 
When art and motion wake the ſleeping fire: 

A Venus, drawn by great Appelles' hand, 

May for a while our wond'ring eyes command, 
But ſtill, tho' form'd with all the pow'rs of art, 
The lifeleſs piece can never warm the heart; 

So a fair nymph, perhaps, may pleaſe the eye, 
Whilſt all her beauteous limbs inactive lie, 

But when her charms are in the dance diſplayed, 
Then ev'ry heart adores the lovely maid: 

This ſets her beauty in the faireſt light, 

And ſhews each grace in full perfections bright; 
Then, as ſhe turns around, from ev'ry part, 
Like porcupines ſhe ſends a piercing dart; 

In vain alas! the fond ſpectator tries 

To ſhun the pleaſing dangers of her eyes, 

For, Parthian like, ſhe wounds as ſure behind, 
With flowing curls, and ivory neck reclin'd : 
Whether her Reps the Minuet's mazes trace, 

Or the ſlow Louvre's more majeſtic pace, 
Whether the Rigadoon employs ker care, 

Or ſprightly Jigg diſplays the nimble fair, 

At every ſtep new beauties we explore, 

And worſhip now, what we admir'd before: 

So when Anas in the Tyrian grove, 

Fair Venus met, the charming queen of Love, . 
The 
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The beauteous Goddeſs whilſt unmov'd ſhe ſtood, 
Seem*d ſome fair nymph, the guardian of the 

wood, | 
But when ſhe mov'd, at once her heav'nly mien, 
And graceful ſtep confeſs bright Beauty's queen, 
New glories o'er her form each moment riſe, 
And all the Goddeſs opens to his eyes. 
Now haſte, my Muſe, purſue thy deſtin'd way, 

What dreſſes beſt become the dancer, ſay, 

The rules of ereſs forget not to impart, 

A leſſon previous to the dancing art. 

The ſoldier's ſcarlet glowing from afar, 

Shews that his bloody occupation's war; 

Whilſt the lawn band, beneath a double chin, 

As plainly ſpeaks divinity within; | 
The milkmaid ſafe thro' driving rains and ſnows, 
Wrap'd in her cloak, and prop'd on pattens goes 
While the ſoft belle immur' d in velvet chair, 
Needs but the filken ſhoe, and truſts her boſom 

bare: | 

The woolly drab, and Engliſh broad-cloth warm, 
Guard well the horſeman from the beating ſtorm, 
But load the dancer with too great a weight, 

And call from every pore the dewy ſweat ; 
Rather let him his active limbs diſplay 
In camblet thin, or gloſſy paduaſoy 

Let no unwieldy pride his ſhoulders preſs, 

But airy, light, and eaſy be his dreſs; 

Thin be his yielding ſoal, and low his heel, 

So ſhall he nimbly bound, and ſafely wheel. 

But let not precepts known my verſe prolong, 

Precepts which uſe will better teach than ſong ; 
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For why ſhould I the gallant ſpark command, 
With clean white gloves to fit his ready hand? 
Or in his fobb enlivening ſpirits wear, 

And pungent falts to raiſe the fainting fair ? 
Or hint, the ſword that dangles at his ſide, 
Should from its ſilken bondage be unty'd ? 
Why ſhould my lays the youthful tribe adviſe, 
Left ſnowy clouds from out their wigs ariſe : 
So ſhall their partners mourn their laces ſpoil'd, 
And ſhining filks with greaſy powder ſoil'd ? 
Nor need I, ſure, bid prudent youths beware, 
Left with erected tongues their buckles ſtare, 


The pointed fteel ſhall oft their ſtockings rend — 
And oft th' approaching petticoat offend. y- 
And now, ye youthful fair, I fing to you, 

With pleafing ſmiles my uſeful labours view ; — 
For you the filkworms fine wrought webs diſplay, D. 
And lab' ring ſpin their litttle lives away, N 
For you bright gems with radiant colours glow, T 
Fair as the dyes that paint the heavn'ly bow, 

For you the ſea reſigns its pearly ſtore, | - 
And earth unlocks her mines of treaſur'd ore; 

In vain yet Nature thus her gifts beſtows, - 
Unleſs yourſelves with art thoſe gifts diſpoſe, we: 
Yet think not, nymphs, that in the glitt'ring ball, T 
One form of dreſs prefcrib*d can ſuit with all; W 
One brighteſt ſhines when wealth and art combine 0 
To make the finiſh'd piece compleatly fine; A 
When leaſt adorn'd, another ſteals our hearts, 1 
And rich in native beauties, wants not arts; | Th 
In ſome are ſuch reſiſtleſs graces found, Ti 
That in all dreſſes they are ſure to wound; A: 
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Their perfect forms all foreign aids deſpiſe, 

And gems but borrow luſtre from their eyes. 
Let the fair nymph in whoſe piump cheeks are 

ſeen 

A conſtant bluſh, be clad in chearful green; 

In ſuch a dreſs the ſportive ſea-nymphs go ; 

So in their graſſy bed freſh roſes blow : 

The laſs whoſe ſkin is like the haſle brown, 

With brighter yellow ſhould o'ercome her own 

While maids grown pale with ſickneſs or deſpair, 

The ſable*'s mournful dye ſhould chuſe to wear; 

So the pale moon ſtill ſhines with pureſt light , 

Cloath'd in the duſky mantle of the night, 

But far from you be all thoſe treach*rous arts, 
That wound with painted charms unwary hearts; 
Dancing's a touchſtone that true beauty tries, 
Nor ſuffers charms that nature's hand denies: 
Tho' for a while we may with wonder view 
The roſy bluſh, and ſkin of lovely hue, 


Yet ſoon the dance will cauſe the cheeks to glow, 


And melt the waxen lips, and neck of ſnow; 
So ſhine the fields in icy fetters bound, 

Whilſt frozen gems beſpangle all the ground, 
Thro? the clear cryſtal of the glitt'ring ſnow : 
With ſcarlet dye the bluſhing hawthorns glow ; 
O'er all the plains unnumber'd glories riſe, 
And a new bright creation charms our eyes; 
Till Zephyr breathes, then all at once decay 
The ſplendid ſcenes, their glories fade away, 
The fields reſign their beauties not their own 
And all their ſnowy charms run trickling down. 
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Dare I in ſuch momentous points adviſe, 
J ſhould condemn the hoop's enormous ſize: 
Of ills I ſpeak by long experience found, 
Oft have I trod th' immeaſurable round, 
And mourn'd my ſhins bruis'd black with 
many a wound, 


: Nor ſhou'd the tighten'd ſtays, too ſtraitly lac'd, 


In whale-bone bondage gall the ſlender waiſt 


Nor waving lappets ſhou'd the dancing fair, 


Nor ruffles edg'd with dangling fringes wear; 
Oft all the cobweb ornaments catch hold 
On the approaching button rough with geld, 
Nor force, nor art can then the bonds divide, 
When once th' intangled Gordian knot is ty'd, 
So the unhappy pair, by Hymen's pow'r 
Together join'd in ſome ill-fated hour, 
The more they ſtrive their freedom to regain, 
The faſter binds th* indiſſoluble chain, 

Let each fair maid, who fears to be diſgrac'd, 
Ever be ſure to tie her garters faſt, 
Leſt the loos'd ſtring, amidſt the public hall, 
A wiſh'd- for prize to ſome proud ſop ſhould fall, 
Who the rich treaſure ſhall triumphant ſhew, 
And with warm bluſhes cauſe her cheeks to glow. 
But yet, (as fortune by the ſelf-ſame ways 
She humbles many, ſome delights to raiſe) 
It happen'd once, a fair illuſtrious dame 
By ſuch neglect acquir'd immortal fame. 
And hence the radiant Star and Garter blue 
Britannia's noble grace, if fame ſays true: 
Hence ſtill Plantagenet, thy beauties bloom, 
Tho' long ſince moulder'd in the duſky tomb, 
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Still thy loſt Garter is thy ſovereign's care, 
And what each royal breaſt is proud to wear. 

But let me now my lovely charge remind, 

Leſt they forgetful leave their fans behind; 
Lay not, ye fair, the pretty toy aſide, 

A toy at once diſplay'd for uſe and pride, 

A wond” rous engine, that by magic charms, 
Cools your own breaſts, and ev'ry other's warms, 
What daring bard ſhall e'er attempt to tell 
The pow'rs, that in this little weapon dwell ? 
What verſe can e' er explain its various parts 
Its.num'rous uſes, motions, charms and arts? 
Its painted folds, that oft extended wide, 

Th* afflicted fair one's blubber'd beauties hide, 
When ſecret ſorrows her ſad boſom fill, 

If Strepbon is unkind, or Shock is ill: 

Its ſticks, on which her eyes dejected pore, 
And pointing fingers number o' er and o'er; _ 
When the kind virgin burns with ſecret ſhame, 
Dies to conſent, yet fears to own her flame; 
Its ſhake triumphant, its victorious clap, 

Its angry flutter, and its wanton tap ? 

Forbear, my muſe, th' extenſive theme to ſing, 
Nor truſt in ſuch a flight thy tender wing; 
Rather do you in humble lines proclaim, 

From whence this engine took its form and name, 
Say from what cauſe it firſt deriv'd its birth, 
How form'd in heaven, how thence deduc'd to 
earth. | 
Once in Arcadia, that fam'd ſeat of love, 
There liv'd a,nymph, the pride of all the grove, 
A lovely nymph, adorn'd with ev'ry. grace, 
An eaſy ſhape, and ſweetly-blooming face; 
„„ K 3 Fanny 
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Fanny the damſel's name, as chaſte as fair, 
Each virgin's envy, and each-ſwain's deſpair; 
To charm her ear the rival ſhepherds ſing, 
Blow the ſoft flute, and wake the trembling ſtring, 
For her they leave their wand'ring flocks to rove, 
Whilſt Fanny's name reſounds thro? ev'ry grove, 
And ſpreads on ev'ry tree, inclos'd in knots of 
love, 
As Fielding*s now, her eyes all hearts inflame 
Like her in beauty, as alike in name. | 
2 when the ſummer ſun, now mounted 
igh, ö | 
With fiercer beams had ſcorch'd the glowing ſky,- 
Beneath the covert of a cooling ſhade, 
To ſhun the heat, this lovely nymph was lay'd ; 
The ſultry weather o'er her cheeks had ſpread 
A bluſh that added to their native red, 
And her fair breaſt, as poliſh'd marble white, 
Was half-concealed, and half-expos'd to ſight ; 
Dolus the mighty God, whom winds obey, | 
Obſerv'd the beauteous maid, as thus ſhe lay, 
O'er all her charms he gaz'd with fond delight, 
And ſuck'd in poiſon at the dang'rous ſight, 
He ſighs, he burns, at laſt declares his pain; 
But ſtill he ſighs, and ſtill he woos in vain 
The cruel nymph, regardleſs of his moan, 
| Minds not his flame, uneaſy with her own; 
But ſtill complains, that he who rul'd the air 
| Wou' d not command one Zephyr to repair 
| Around her face, nor gentle breeze to play 
Thro' the dark glade to cool the ſultry day; 
By loye incited, and the hopes of joy, 
Th' ingenious God contriv'd this pretty * 
| | | t 
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With gales inceſſant to relieve their flame; 
And calFd it Fan, from lovely Fanny's name, 


CANT OK 
O W ſee prepar d to lead the ſprightly 
dance, 
The lovely nymphs, and well-dreſs'd youths 
advance; 
The ſpacious room receives its jovial gueſt, 
And the floor ſhakes with pleaſing weight oppreſt : 
Thick rang'd on ev'ry fide, with various dyes 
The fair in gloſſy filks our fight ſurprize: 
So, in a garden bath'd with genial ſhow'rs, 
A thouſand ſorts of variegated flow'rs 
| Jonquills, carnations, pinks, and tulips riſe, 
And in a gay confuſion charm our eyes. | 
High o'er their heads, with num'rous candles 
bright, 5 
Large ſconces ſhed their ſparkling beams of light, 
Their ſparkling beams that ſtill more brightly glow, 
Reflected back from gems, and eyes below: 
Unnumber'd fans to cool the crowded fair 
With breathing Zephyrs move the circling air, 
The ſprightly fiddle, and the ſounding lyre, 
Each youthful breaſt with gen'rous warmth inſpire 
Fraught with all joys the bliſsful moments fly, 
Whilſt muſic melts the ear and beauty charms 
the eye. 55 
Now let the youth, to whoſe ſuperior place 
It firſt belongs the ſplendid ball to grace, 
With humble bow, and ready hand prepare, i 
Forth from the crowd to lead his choſen fair; 
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The fair ſhall not his kind requeſt deny, 
But to the pleaſing toil with equal ardour fly. 

But ſtay, raſh pair, nor yet untaught advance, 
Firſt hear the muſe, ere you attempt to dance: 
By art directed o'er the foaming tide 
Secure from rocks the painted veſſels glide, 

By art the chariot ſcours the duſty plain, 

. Springs at the whip, and bears the itrait'ning rein; 
To art our bodies muſt obedient prove, 

If e'er we hope with graceful eaſe to move, 

Long was the dancing art unfixt, and free, 

Hence loſt in error, and uncertainty, 
No precepts did it mind or rules obey, 
But ev'ry maſter taught a diff rent way; 
Hence ere each new-born dance was fully try'd, 
The lovely product ev'n in blooming dy d, 
Thro' various hands in wild confuſion toſt, 
Its ſteps were alter'd, and its beauties loſt; 
Till Fuillet, the pride of Gallia, roſe 

And did the dance in characters compoſe, 
Each lovely grace by certain marks he taught 
And ev' ry ſtep in laſting volumes wrote: 
Hence o'er the world this pleafing art ſhall ſpread, 
And ev'ry dance in ev'ry clime be read, 


By diſtant maſters ſhall each ſtep he ſeen, 


Tho? mountains riſe, and oceans roar between; 

Hence with her fiſter arts, ſhall Dancing claim 

An equal right to univerſal fame, 

And Tſaac's rigadoon ſhall live as long, 

As Raphael's painting, or as Yirgil's ſong, 
Wiſe nature ever, with a prudent hand, 

Diſpenſes various gifts to ev'ry land, 
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To ev'ry nation frugally imparts, 

A genious fit for ſome peculiar arts; 

To trade the Dutch incline, the Szw7ſs to arms, 

Muſic and verſe are ſoft Italla's charms; 

Britanma juſtly glories to have found 

Lands unexplor'd, and ſail'd the globe around; 

But none will ſure preſume to rival France, 

Whether ſhe forms, or executes the dance; 

To her exalted genius tis we owe 

The ſprightly Rigadoon and Louvre ſlow, 

The Boree, and Courant unpractis'd long, 

Th* immortal Minuet, and the ſmooth Bretagne, 

With all thoſe dances of illuſtrious fame, 

Which from their native country take their name. 

With theſe let ev'ry ball be firſt begun, 

No country-dance intrude *till theſe are done, 
Each cautious bard, ere he attempts to ſing, 

Firſt gently flutt'ring tries his tender wing, 

And if he finds that with uncommon. fire 

The Muſes all his raptur'd ſoul inſpire, 

At once to heav'n he ſoars in lofty odes, 

And ſings alone of heroes and of gods; 

But if he trembling fears a flight ſo high, 

He then deſcends to ſofter elegy, 

And if in elegy he can't ſucceed, 

In paſtoral he ſtill may tune the oaten reed: 

So ſhou'd the dancer, ere he tries to move, 

With care his ſtrength, his weight and genius 

prove ; 
Then, if he finds kind nature's gifts impart 
Endowments proper for the dancing art, 
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If in himſelf he feels together join'd, 

An active body and ambitious mind, 

In nimble Rigadoons he may advance, 

Or in the Louvre's flow majeſtic dance; 

If theſe he fears to reach, with eaſy pace 

Let him the Minuet's circling mazes trace: 

Is this too hard? this too let him forbear, 

And to the country dance confine his care. 

Wou'd you in dancing ev'ry fault avoid, 

To keep true time be your firſt thoughts eg- 

ploy'd; 7 

All other errors they in vain ſhall mend, 

Who in this one important point offend; 

For this, when now united hand in hand 

Eager to ſtart the youthful couple ſtand, 

Let them a while their nimble feet reſtrain: 

And with ſoft taps beat time to ev'ry ſtrain: 

So for the race prepar'd two courſers ſtand, 

And with impatient pawings ſpurn the ſand, 

In vain a maſter ſhall employ his care, 

Where nature once has fix'd a clumſy air; 

Rather let ſuch, to country ſports confin'd, 

Purſue the flying hare, or tim'rous hind : 

Nor yet, while I the rural *Squire deſpiſe, 

A mien effeminate wou'd I adviſe; : 

With equal ſcorn I wou'd the fop deride, 

Nor let him dance,—but on the woman's ſide, 
And you, fair nymphs, avoid with equal care, 

A ſtupid dulneſs, and a coquet air, 

Neither with eyes, that ever love the ground, 

Aſleep, like ſpinning tops, run round and round, 

Nor yet with giddy looks, and wanton pride, 


Stare all around, and ſkip from fide to ſide, * 
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True dancing, like true wit, is beſt expreſt 

By nature only to advantage dreſt; | 

Tis not a nimble bound, or caper high, 

That can pretend to pleaſe a curious eye, 

Good judges no ſuch tumblers tricks regard, 

Or think them beautiful becauſe they're hard 
Tis not enough, that ev'ry ſtander-by 

No glaring errors in your ſteps can ſpy, 

The dance and mufic muſt ſo nicely meet, 

Each note ſhou'd ſeem an echo to your feet; 

A nameleſs grace muſt in each movement dwell, 
Which words can ne'er expreſs, or precepts tell, 
Not to be tought, but ever to be ſeen 
In Flavia's air, and Chloe s eaſy mien: ; 
*Tis ſuch an air that makes. her thouſands fall, 
When Fielding dances at a birth- night ball; 

Smooth as Camilla ſhe ſkims o'er the plain, 
And flies like her thro' crowds of heroes ſlain, 

No when the Minuet oft repeated o'er, 
(Like all terreſtrial joys) can pleaſe no more, 
And ev'ry nymph, refuſing to expand 
Her charms declines the circulating hand; 

Then let the jovial county dance begin, 
And the loud ſiddles call each ſtraggler in: 
But ere they come, permit me to diſcloſe, 
How firſt, as legends tell, this paſtime roſe, 

In antient times (ſuch times are now no more) 
When A/bion's crown illuſtrious Arthur wore, 
In ſome fair op'ning glade each ſummer's night, 
Where the pale moon diffus'd her filver light, 
On the ſoft carpet of a graſly field, 
The ſporting Fairies their aſſemblies held: 
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. Somelightly tripping with their pigmy queen 
In circling ringlets mark'd the level green, 
Some with ſoft notes bid mellow pipes reſound, 
And muſic warble thro? the groves around, 
Oft lonely ſhepherds hy the foreſt fide, 
Belated peaſants oft their revels ſpy'd, 
And home returning o'er their nut-brown ale, 
Their gueſt diverted with the wond'rous tale, 
Inſtructed hence throughout the Britiſh Iſle, 
And fond to imitate the pleaſing toil, 
Round where the trembling may-pole's fix*'d on 
; _ high, | | 
And bears its flow'ry honours to the ſky, 
The ruddy maids, and ſun-burnt ſwains reſort, 
And practiſe cev'ry night the lovely ſport ; 
On cv ry ſide the /Eolian artiſts ſtand, 
Whoſe active elbows iwelling winds command, 
The ſwelling winds harmonious pipes inſpire, 
And blow in ev'ry breaſt a gen'rous fire, 
Thus taught, at firſt, the country dance began, 
And hence to cities and to courts it ran, 
Succeeding ages did in time impart 
Various improvements td the lovely art; 
From fields and groves to palaces remov'd, . 
Greet ons the pleaſing exercite approv'd ; 
Hence the loud fiddle, and ſhrill trumpets founds 
Are made companions of the dancer's bounds 
Hence gems, and filks, brocades, and ribbons join, 
To make the ball with perfect luſtre ſhine, 
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